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Which will you be? 
True to yourself, love, and true unto me? 
Willall your care and your tenderness last? 
Or shall I be wakened to find my dreams past ? 
Will you brighten my life, or bid happiness flee? 
Which will it bet 
What do you think? 
Ah, wonder not from the future I shrink, 
That I tremble lest soon shall the witchery fade, 
The magic dissolve, and the light change to shade, 
That my feet shall tread closely on sorrow’s dark 

brink; 
What do you think? 
What will you say, 
When beside you I walk thro’ each beautiful day? 
Will you draw me with you to heights distant and fair? 
Will you lead me to happiness, sacred and rare? 
Will your love make me purer and nobler each day? 
What do you say? 
What will you do, 
If I tell you my truth rests on truth, love, in you? 
That I’m yours if you hold me beloved, by your side, 
That else I am gone like the sea’s changing tide; 
You can make me inconstant, or loving and true, 
Which will you do? 
—St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LITTLE NUN. 


I meet the little Nan each morn and eve, 

As I unto my daily duties go, 

And, through this happening, have come to feel 
That we as friends each other pass, although 
She doth vouchsafe no answer to my word 

Of greeting; yet so gracious is the bend 
Of her small head, as she in silence goes, 

I know by it alone she is my friend. 

Describe her! I ne’er thought of her in words, 
And doubt if Ican frame her in my speech; 
The picture that my vision hath of her, 

Dull words could hardly put within yourreach. 
I do distrust my tongue; but if you will: 
Imagine, then, a lily face, black bound. 

About the brow serene and clefted chin 

Relieved by white bands folded close around. 
Her eyes are colored like young iris flowers 
That stain the fields in May with amethyst; 
Through the curled lashes beams their light subdued, 
Like moonbeams slanting through the evening mist. 
Clasped to her belt, and swinging at her side 
Are the long rosary and heavy cross— 

The token of her chosen faith, in which, 

Secure, she counts all else as useless dross. 

Low at the sacred altar, taper lit, 

She bends the knee, and slips the carven beads 
Between her fingers, murmuring a prayer, 
Petitioning heaven for her simple needs. 

The stranger's grief and trouble she hath borne; 
The weary pilgrim’s almoner hath been; 

As full of good works as the night of stars 

Isall herlife, without one mark of sin. 

And so I might go on and rhapsodize 

Until Time's end; but even then th’ ideal 
Outlined upon the canvas of your mind 

Would stand half-drawn and crade beside the real, 
For her rare ever patient Charity 

No pen or brush or golden word can tell. 

Ah! surely, one who has in silence taught 

The world a better living hath lived well! 
~—Chicago Tribune. 
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A LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


Let it be admitted that whenever a dis- 
“ase breaks out, all the necessities yield to 
the necessity of cure, whether of medicine 
T surgery. Nevertheless, the question al- 
Ways recurs, immediately afterward: how 
can the cure be made permanent, or the dis- 
fase made, at any rate, less likely to recur? 
Grant that in self-governing communities, 
order isa condition of progress, and that 
disorderly violence must be checked by 
force, if necessary, as the first thing; the 
Second thing must be to consider how to 
mae tder upon a surer basis, so that force 
laid not be again needed. De Tocqueville 
on 't down as the strength of the Ameri- 
an Sovernments, that if their laws were 

respectable, they were at least likely to 





be respected. When this ceases to be the 
case with any large number of people simul- 
taneously, it is necessary to seek for the rea- 
son and remedy. 

The reason is not to be found, I should 
say, in the hard times, nor in the ignorance 
of the men. We have all been in the habit 
of thinking that no employés in the United 
States were more intelligent, as aclass, than 
the railroad men; and they are by no means 
the class most injured by the hard times. 
But it is on the railroad that the contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty has been more 
intensified than almost anywhere. The most 
dazzling fortunes in America, though not 
always the largest, have been made by build- 
ing or running or speculating in railroads; 
and when this is combined with severe and 
repeated reductions in the pay of those em- 
ployed, it is exasperating not merely to the 
unintelligent but to the intelligent opera- 
tive. The wrong does not lie in the fact 
that all share in a common loss—that would 
be no wrong—but in the fact that as one goes 
up, the other goes down, and this seems to 
show a wrong somewhere. 

It is a little remarkable, how powerless 
the railroad leaders have been in meeting 
this serious emergency. We have heard a 
good deal said, in years past, about ‘‘cap- 
tains of industry”; but it is obvious, in time 
of danger, that these captains are not equal 
to their situation. If a mutiny occurs ina 
regiment, we rightly hold the commander 
very largely responsible; we say that it is 
his business, having the power in his hands, 
to command confidence as well as obedience. 
The same applies to a schoolmaster in his 
school, or a captain on board hisship. But 
it turned out that these ‘captains of indus- 
try,” tried by this test, were utterly want- 
ing; there was not one of them who could 
face his men and say: ‘‘You all know me; 
our interest is the same.” If any one at- 
tempted to say it, he said it in writing, in 
the privacy of some distant office, with a 
policeman at the door. The captains of in- 
dustry turned out to be mere book-keepers 
and lobbyists; they inspired no such senti- 
ment as personal confidence. The first 
great lesson of the disturbances is therefore 
that we need a different class of men at the 
head of great industrial enterprises; men 
who can not only do business, but can cre- 
ate loyalty, by their personal energy, and 
public spirit. 

But the best man cannot work without 
means; and the only means for making 
those employed in an industrial enterprise 
feel that they are permanently identified 
with it, is to create the identity in earnest, 
by securing to them, in some visible and 
tangible form, a part of the profits. It may 
be said that wages stand for this; but the 
operative sees by experience that, although 
wages are often cut down in hard times, 
they are not often voluntarily raised in bet- 
ter times. What is needed is some method 
by which every person employed in a great 
establishment may, if he will, feel himself 
identified with it by his contract, and see 
his own profits rise and fall with those of 
his chief. This has been done in many 
furms of labor, here and elsewhere — more, 
indeed, elsewhere than here;—and while it 
has always worked well, I believe, on a 
small scale, it sometimes works ill on a large 
scale, because it involves too many added 
complications. But to surmount these com- 
plications is certainly within the reach of 
the organizing ability which has accom- 
plished so much. 

Meanwhile there will be a thousand wild 
proposals, no two agrecing with one anoth- 
er, and most of them proceeding from per- 
sons who never have gained the confidence 
of the community, though they may claim 
to be philanthropists and thinkers. Worst 
of these schemes, because nearest to absolute 
community of property, is the suggestion of 
the transfer of all ownership of railroads 
and manufactures to the government; a 
measure which would retain all the existing 
sources of evil and introduce wholly new 
and vast political complications besides. 
Fancy a state of things in which every en- 
gineer and brakeman on every railroad knew 
his tenure of office to depend on the result 
of the next Presidential election! How long 
would civil war be postponed between the 
ins and outs? 

But we have had no actual railroad war; 
and the progress of popular excitement only 
went far enough to hint at the dangers of 
the future. We, like other nations, shall 
have our social questions to decide, ques- 
tions from which only our unexampled 
prosperity has thus far saved us. These 
questions will have to be solved, not by re- 
viving exploded theories of community of 
property—a state of things which would be, 
as Charles Fourier said, ‘‘the grave of indi- 
vidual liberty”—but by introducing, step by 
step, and with wise judgment, the principle 





of co-operation into our industrial life. 
And women, beyond any other class, need 
to consider those principles, although it is 
chiefly men, at present, who have the prac- 
tical training necessary for their application. 
?. W. &. 
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BEHIND THE LAST INTRENCHMENT. 

Every one remembers the boasted ‘‘Last 
Ditch,” in which the ‘‘Confederacy” pro- 
posed that its supporters should find graves 
sooner than yield ‘‘The Cause.” I am re- 
minded of this favorite figure of chivalrous 
rebels, by the present position of the oppo- 
nents to Co-education. 

A Harvard man, after reading in a recent 
issue of the ‘‘JoURNAL” its views voncern- 
ing Harvard immorality and the cure there- 
for, remarked, ‘‘The only reason I can give 
for not admitting women to Harvard is, 
that their presence there would change col- 
lege life and associations.” The gentleman 
referred to, admitted that ‘‘This is no reason 
at all,” and implied that there must be oth- 
ers which abler men than himself would be 
ready to advance. But I think those ‘‘abler 
men” would be compelled to echo his sigh. 
**To this complexion have we come at last.” 

This attitude makes a review of abandon- 
ed positions, of unusual interest. One re- 
members that the first venturesome demands 
for co-education were met by theologians, 
who, intrenched behind ‘‘Commentaries,” 
hurled missiles from the armories of Paul 
and Moses. Later, many American colleges, 
having interpreted other portions of ancient 
Scripture by modern light, saw the logical 
necessity of yielding the Biblical fortress, 
Retreating, these sought to fortify their 
faith anew with arguments suggested by 
their devotion to learning, whose best inter- 
ests they feared would be sacrificed, should 
women serve within their temples. Then 
we listened until our ears ached, to objec- 
tions supplied by these fears: Woman’s 
presence in the college would “‘lower the 
standard of education;” concessions would 
have to be made in MriLematics; Logic 
would need to be altogether stricken from 
the curriculum; Political Economy, just 
struggling into collegiate recognition, would 
be smothered at its birth. 

But, meantime, Harriet Martineau was 
illustrating the principles of the last named 
science, with a clearness which implied their 
most perfect comprehension by her feminine 
mind; Maria Mitchell was almost alone 
keeping up America’s acquaintance with the 
heavens; Mary Somerville and Caroline 
Herschel were discovering stars, mapping 
the skies, and otherwise disclosing their 
mastery of mathematics;—while John Stu- 
art Mill, who, both by those who agree and 
those who disagree with his premises, is re- 
garded as one of the astutest logicians of his 
age, was avowedly deriving assistance in his 
profoundest works from a woman. These 
examples were not without their influence, 
and the few colleges which ventured ‘‘the 
experiment” found that the ‘‘standard of 
scholarship” was not “lowered,” but that 
the presence of young women proved a new 
incentive to the best work on the part of 
young men. How could it be otherwise? 
Ambition is contagious; and the young 
women who first entered the colleges were 
under the double pressure of co-educators’ 
hopes and non-co-educators’ distrusts and 
criticisms, and were spurred by their con- 
sciousness of the combined watching of 
friends and foes. Thus, at length, men 
who could be reached by ‘‘evidence”’ relin- 
quished the ground which they had held, 
of the “intellectual inferiority of women,” 
and suddenly discovered that the intellect of 
Woman is “‘all right.” but that the feeble, 
delicate physical organization was insuffi- 
cient, which can bear the pain of child-birth 
and the pressure of a labor system not regu- 
lated by “Eight Hour Law” nor by ‘‘Ten 
Hour Law,” nor by any law, save that of the 
unintermitting needs of a family,—that this 
dainty frame which can spin and weave and 
bring wood and fetch water and milk and 
churn and knit and sew, yes—they discov- 
ered that the organization which had done 
and endured all this without exciting any 
fear on the part of observers, would break 
down under the strain of mental effort. To 
defend this position came Dr. Clarke’s 
wonderful book, with its pages of painful 
deprecation of college life for girls; pages 
strewn with aching heads, weakened spines, 
and prostrated “‘nervous systems.” Under 
the banner of ‘Physiological Law,” the 
forces of non-educators again rallied to de- 
fend the sacred threshold of the college 
from the polluting touch of feminine feet. 
For a few years ‘‘Woman’s Physical Being” 
has been the attractive head-line of editorial 
“leaders,” the ready theme for scientific 
pens, and a favorite topic of conversation 





among beardless boys, who could prove to 
a physical certainty, that the mothers who 
bore and reared them, and the sisters who 
had run at their beck from infancy, were 
all too weak to stand the strain of Greek 
and Algebra. This theme has been so uni- 
versally and freely discussed, that, so far as 
their ‘‘feclings” are concerned, American 
women might almost as well have been 
stretched on a dissecting table. 

But the educators of the country who 
know most about girls, led on by Anna C. 
Brackett, have shown us the other side, and 
have proved that Dr. Clarke's illustrations 
are the exceptions, not the types. As if 
Literature had an intuition that there would 
never come a time when she could serve a 
better cause, the publishing-houses have 
overflowed with ‘‘Biographies” and ‘‘Auto- 
biographies” of literary and scientific wo- 
men, whose prolonged lives and activities, 
continued to the last edge of life, seem to 
teach that Woman's body is strong and 
durable, in direct proportion as Woman's 
brain is trained and busy. Recent publica- 
tions have brought to mind long lists of 
novelists and poets, like Maria Edgeworth, 
Joanna Bailey, Hannah Moore, and Mrs. 
Barbauld; scholars like Elizabeth Carter; 
leaders of literary societies like Mrs, Fletch. 
er; philosophers and scientists like Caroline 
Herschel and Harriet Martineau;—women 
who wrote epics, edited histories, translated 
Greek philosophy und German metaphysics, 
and for recreation made Alpine journeys 
after they had reached the stipulated ‘‘three 
score and ten.” 

To prove that these women were not ex- 
ceptions as regards age and strength, we 
have living reformers, like Lucretia Mott, L. 
Maria Child, and Frances Power Cobbe—with 
a myriad others whose names these names 
suggest, whose white heads show that men- 
tal endeavor does not insure an early respite 
from living. 

But, happily, preachers have long taught 
that ‘‘we have a threefold nature;” and, ‘f 
accumulated testimony indicates that the 
physical and mental natures of women do 
not succumb under intellectual competition 
with men, ‘‘at least,” cried non-educators, 
‘the moral natures of both men and women 
will fall under the temptations supplied by 
co-education.”” The logic of the logical did 
not prevent the fear that the same influence 
of women, which they deemed so salutary 
in the home, in the church, and in society, 
would if transferred to the school, be perni- 
cious; and the loose morality, the lost delica- 
cy, and vanished refinement which would re- 
sult from the common study of Latin and 
Chemistry, have been deplored in thrilling 
manly chorus. But meantime quiet observ- 
ers have been taking ‘‘notes of the situation” 
and, without multiplying evidence, their 
observation seems to result in the discovery 
that the walls of ‘‘Harvard”—than which no 
institution has been more zealously protect- 
ed from Woman’s influence—that those sa- 
cred walls echo as much foul English and 
cover as much decayed morality as, if not 
more than, any in the land. 

So, men who desire that reasonableness 
shall continue to be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of their sex, will have to retreat 
from the no longer tenable fortress of ‘“The 
pernicious moral influence of mixed col- 
leges.” Where will non-co-educators next 
fortify? I see but one stronghold left. 
Women must not be admitted to Harvard 
and Yale, because, forsooth, “It would 
change college life and associations.” 

I wish Harvard men would tell us just 
what this sentence means: ‘“‘To change 
college life and associations.” Does that 
mean, that, were women to be admitted 
into ‘‘college life,” ‘‘Hazing’”’ would become 
a lost art,—that wine-suppers would give 
place to temperance banquets, and that un- 
nameable pleasures (?) would be relinquish- 
ed? Does it mean that, were women to be 
admitted as formers of and sharers in ‘‘Col- 
lege Associations,” these ‘‘associations” 
would gain intensity of delight by holding 
the best and most beautiful of womanly, as 
of manly memories? Does it mean that the 
Alumni dinners of the future would include 
the Julia Ward Howes of that future, with 
the Longfellows, the Gail Hamiltons with 
the Oliver Wendell Holmeses, the Mrs. 
Stones with Charles Sumners? Does it 
mean a fear that this sharing of honors and 
memories would not double them? Such a 
fear implies a sorry ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of the divine division. 

But whatever it means, the essence of its 
meaning is selfishness, and the banner which 
waves from this last intrenchment will bear 
a motto whose synonym is this poisonous 
word—selfishness. But selfishness which 
is conscious and confessed, is half abandon- 
ed. So let us stand hopefully before this 
last intrenchment, awaiting its speedy sur- 
render. M. W. T. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Janet Cask Hovr has illustrated 
her wildwood article in Seribner by sketches 
of her own. 

“GRACE GREENWOOD" says that to know 
“Gail Hamilton” isa large and brilliant and 
varied social experience. 

Miss CATHARINE GonTCHAROFF, a young 
Russian lady, has just passed a brilliant ex- 
amination before the Paris Medical Faculty. 

Mrs. Avaustus Hemenway, of Boston, 
widow of the millionaire, has made a dona- 
tion of $10,000 to the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital of that city, and $5000 to the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe is writing Lon- 
don letters to the Chicago Tribune. She 
says she went to a philharmonic concert at 
which—as the readers will not be surprised 
to learn—she heard an overture by Beetho- 
ven scarcely as well given as she had heard 
it at a Boston symphony concert. 

Mrs. Stinky, who keeps a hotel at Salis- 
bury Beach, has commenced a libel suit, 
setting her damages at $10,000, against a 
temperance paper called The Word of Truth, 
which denounced her as a ‘‘woman more 
degraded than any being since the days of 
Potiphar’s wife,” The paper further spoke 
of her hotel as ‘‘one of the breathing-holes 
of hell.” 

Miss Ex.is was obliged, for the sake of 
peace, to resign her place last year as Class 
Poet in the Senior Class at Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and the classmen ‘‘put in her place a 
young man with his hair parted in the mid- 
dle, who dislocated his collar-bone trying to 
rhyme ‘Wesleyan’ with ‘Commencement.’ 
Now, Miss Ellis has been elected to a profes- 
sorship at Wellesley Female Seminary, 
while most of the male seniors are visiting 
the newspaper offices in New York asking 
the city editors to make them ‘even as one 
of their hired’ reporters,” 

Mrs. Gangs has finally come to her own, 
forever. No further legal proceedings can 
be taken against her. The contest which 
for forty years she has waged against those 
who would despoil her of her property and 
fame, is ended, and nothing can now pre- 








vent her from entering upon her inheritance. 
All appeal has been abandoned. When she 
first instituted her claim, it was thought to 
be the preposterous work of an erratic wo- 
man. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that her claim and her 
character can neither be assailed nor assoiled. 

ANNIE Louise Cary sings every Sunday 
during vacation in the little church at Dur- 
ham. A correspondent who heard her sing 
“Rock of Ages” two weeks ago, was 
wrought up to this high pitch: “Her glori- 
ous voice seemed to linger, then to swell 
forth in a pure, strong, soulful crescendo— 
an exquisite burst of melody-—and then 
float out on the still July air over the mead- 
ows and woodlands—even the birds keeping: 
silent out of compliment—until the sound- 
wave was broken, and the hymn died away 
in one last, lingering chord of harmony.’” 
Pretty good singing that must have been! 

Mrs. WALKER, an English lady long res- 
ident in Turkey, writes in Hveniny Hours an 
article on Turkish women, which gives a 
new view of their character and habits. 
She says that polygamy is now rare in Tur- 
key, that few men, except those of great 
wealth and high position, have more than a 
single wife. For reasons of economy, of 
domestic peace, and even of principle, one 
wife is preferred tomany, The harem means 
all the women folks of the family, including 
relatives, slaves and servants. No Mussul- 
man may see the uncovered face of any wo- 
man in his own house, except his wife, his 
slave, or a very near relation, such as moth- 
er, sister, daughter, niece, or daughter-in- 
law. Turkish women, Mrs. Walker says, 
cherish a teuderness towards aged grand- 
parents, charity to the poor, and hospitality 
to strangers. Gentleness toward little chil- 
dren ani respect for age are among the most 
pleasing features in Turkish family life. 
The women in general, she thinks, are con- 
tent with their lot, and havea half-contempt- 
uous pity for Christian ladies whose lives 
are more untrammeled and energetic. 

Dr. Kare Parker, of Newark, N. J., 
who last year had charge of the out-door 
practice connected with the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, made dur- 
ing eleven months, 1934 medical visits to 
538 patients, most of whom lived in tene- 
ment houses up several flights of stairs. Be- 
sides this, Dr. Parker spent from three to 
five hours daily in the treatment of patients 
at the Dispensary. During the winter she 
was also assistant to a number of the clini- 
cal and othercollege professors. Dr. E. H. 
Clarke will be surprised to learn that she is 


still in the enjoyment of vigorous health. 
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OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 

In such a country as ours, where untold 
acres of land, full of the riches that would 
load the harvests of lifetimes, lie idle, yet 
near to markets, and capable of being tilled 
and lived upon in comfort, it is a reproach 
to the men of the nation that they are not 
taken up and brought into use; and that 
while such opportunities lie unemployed, 
all the avenues of work in cities are crowd- 
ed with sleek and rosy men, and all the at- 
tics and purlieus of starvation are crowded 
with pallid and emaciated women. 

Of course there has been already a great 
deal said concerning the employment of 
men in situations that could be filled by wo- 
men; but that is no reason why the charge 
should not be again and again sounded till 
reformation in the matter is effected. When- 
ever a man’s superior physical strength en- 
ables him to do what a woman cannot do, 
or when his superior intellectual ability or 
scholarship gives him powers of which she 
is destitute, then he can occupy himself with- 
out any loss of manliness; but wherever a 
woman can do the work as well, it befits a 
man to look about him and see if he be not 
as much out of place as he would feel him- 
self were he dandling babies, dusting trin- 
kets, or darning lace fora livelihood. 

We intend, however, no crusade against 
the ‘‘dry-goods" clerk, who is almost inva- 
riably an honest, patient, faithful, and in 
every way worthy citizen, although we think 
he has mistaken his place. Public opinion 
will one day dispose him and all his broth- 
ers in places better fitted to their natures 
and abilities. We only intend to point out 
a few opportunities, otherwise, that wo- 
men either have tried elsewhere or might 
try here to advantage. 

In England, so great has been the emigra- 
tion, that many paths are left open to wo- 
men that they might never have found had 
there been men to command them. To be 
sure, the drinking-shops there, which are 
tended by the handsomest women in the 
three kingdoms, are something which we 
do not care to see more fully imitated on 
this side of the sea, no matter how well 
conducted those women may be. But there 
are countless other situations where the En- 
glish women have the start of us, and from 
whose circumstances we might gather some 
hints ourselves. In many hotels there, they 
are clerks, book-keepers, stewards, and gen- 
eral managers; they form a good proportion 
of the telegraph operators; and they do all 
the floor business of theaters, selling the 
tickets, checking the garments—for the En- 
glish wisely refuse a lady the right of an- 
noying every one behind her with her lofty 
hat and head-gear—ushering the guests and 
selling them refreshments after they are 
seated. 

Yet these are but a few of the ways in 
which women may find occupation as mod- 
est and suitable as in the haberdashery or 
behind the candy counter, and with pay tol- 
erably equivalent to the duties. There is 
no reason why a woman should not sell the 
tickets of a railway, sheltered in the little 
office at whose window they are exchanged; 
should not altogether monopolize the busi- 
ness of the florist and of the market garden- 

er, neither of which is at all too heavy for 
her actual strength; should not fill the desks 
of bank offices, tax collectors, and other 
<lerical places; should not attend to all the 
lighter portions of manufacturing. Into 
some of these things women have already 
effected an entrance that will make the way 
wider. There are many women now at 
work upon the telegraph, many are compos- 
itors in printing-houses, many are book- 
keepers; and every woman who does her 
duty well in one of these places, makes it 
easier for the next woman to take and to get 
and to keep as much better ones as may be 
desired—each upward step being a hold-fast 
for the next. The first woman who went 
into a printing-office was aninnovator; she 
made it possible for one to go into a tele- 
graph office. And thus the book-keeper 
will doubtless make it possible that the great 
merchant doing business with foreign coun- 
tries, having ships go out and ships come in, 
shall be a woman too as often as a man. 

We do not think this is a matter trench- 
ing at all upon the disputed topics of Wo- 
men’s rights, since all men have held, from 
the time that any attention at all began to 
be given to the status of women as an in- 
tegral part of the race and not an accident 
of it, that she has a right to work, a right 
to get her own living in any honest way she 
can, and the living of as many others as she 
will. 

There is no selfishness of class or sex in 
this desire to increase the usefulness of Wo- 
man. The occupation of such places as 
those we mention by women, will not drive 
men into places where they will be unhappy 
or taxed beyond their strength; but they 
will cease to be doing work where they not 

gauly are not required, but are wasted, and 
, their labor will become productive, which 


. the Jabor of men in such situations cannot 


nowivefitly termed. They will add, too, by 
go much to all the opportunities of civiliza- 
tion, will increase the wealth of the country, 
and simply allow women to assist in its dis- 
tribution. 

It is, however, rather idle to speak of the 
affair as if women were to drive men out of 








position voluntarily and deliberately. Wo- 
men cannot occupy these places till men for- 
sake them; even the pressure of public opin- 
ion will not at first be heeded by men. 
The only driving to be done, will be when 
the wages shall be so reduced that they will 
not answer the needs of men; when wo 
men, who are satisfied with much less, and 
for whom much less is deemed sufficient, 
will gladly accept them. And then, wo- 
men having once at last filled these places, 
public opinion assumes a new form, and the 
lord and master cannot do anything so de- 
rogatory to his dignity as to fill the place 
that has been filled by a subordinate; and 
the battle, if battle it be called, is so far won. 

But the great trouble in this matter is, 
after all, the unwillingnessof women them- 
selves, The great majority do not expect 
to work; they expect to marry. And that 
they can work and marry too, does not oc- 
cur to them; nor do they think that any- 
thing in the world is quite so honorable as 
marriage. Perhaps there is no life that is 
altogether so blessed, and so blessed in giv- 
ing blessing, as the marricd, whenever it is 
properly lived; but in communities consti- 
tuted as ours are, where the one sex is usu- 
ally so greatly in excess of the other, it is out 
of the question that a)] should marry; and 
it would be better to provide one’s self, at 
any rate against the necessity, just as the 
sons of princes are taught a handicraft, that 
they need not be beggars in case they come 
to the last of their crowns. But even the 
women who do not think about marrying, 
in so many words, hesitate to assume the 
occupations that are unusual. They hate 
to be conspicuous, to be eccentric, to be 
strong-minded; they like to get along just 
as their grandmothers did; they have fanci- 
ful notions concerning the seclusion of wo- 
men, and more fanciful ones still concern- 
ing the degrading nature of work, and it 
takes want to drive them to it. Andso they 
keep along with their little schools, their 
little sewing, their little shop-tending, and 
look askance at the more energetic and dar- 
ing who reach out toward employments a 
little broader and a little better paid, until 
the latter make it a success, when the others 
sometimes timidly essay to follow. One 
thing needed by women, certainly, in order 
to overcome this backwardness toward en- 
tering upon new occupations, is some tonic 
to their self-respect, some stimulant to their 
pride and their ambition; something that 
shall make it seem utterly unworthy of them 
to sit down, be they rich or poor, and live 
on the labor of another; that shall make it 
seem as questionable to the daughter to be 
supported by the father as it is to the son; 
and shall make all women see the propriety 
of every human being providing its own 
place in the world. But while the majority 
of the sex are being educated un» to their 
work, it goes without saying, that there are 
more women already waiting for places to 
work than there are places waiting for wo- 
men.—Jlarper’s Bazar. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST TOBACCO. 





It issome time since the JouRNAL has 
said anything against tobacco. Since H. 
M. Loder’s symyathetic response to my ar- 
ticle, and a brief mention of crusades in 
Peoria, Ill, we have heard nothing. I 
therefore seize with delight upon the words 
of Mr. Garrison, talking of his smoking fel- 
low-passengers on the ocean steamer: “By 
an insensibility to what is decent and polite, 
(they) seemingly cared not who might be 
disagreeably affected by this bad habit.” 

Some time ago, 1 wrote an article and 
sent it to the only non-Mormon paper here. 
It was refused. I sent it to a church paper, 
where it received the same treatment. In 
the first case 1 know, in the second I sup- 
pose the editors to be smokers, and the re- 
sulting ‘‘insensibility,” perhaps, made them 
exclude the article from their organs. 

There is no place on the face of the earth 
where crusades against this pest are more 
needed than here. A non-smoker, a person 
who cannot breathe tobacco without getting 
sick, is safe from annoyance nowhere in 
Salt Lake City. In business places of all 
kinds, tobacco is smoked; 1n railway-cars, 
street-cars, post-office, hotels, restaurants, 
the air is saturated; a breath of fresh air, 
even out of doors, is out of the question. 

I asked (socially of course) a lawyer whom 
I consider a gentleman: ‘‘Is it right for 
some individuals who like it, to poison the 
air for others who do not like it? Cannot 
smokers satisfy their taste without intrud- 
ing upon others?’ 

His answer was: ‘‘It is very wrong to an- 
noy a lady at any time, and no gentleman 
will do so.” 

‘Well, either I am not a lady, or there are 
very few gentlemen, for I am constantly an- 
noyed. But that was not the question. I 
meant, Ought not tobacco smoking to be 
treated as a nuisance, just as a sulphur-fac- 
tory would be treated, on Main Street?” 

“Decidedly not,” was his emphatic reply, 
(a smoker himself)—‘‘what gives pleasure 
to the majority ought not to be suppressed 
to suit a minority.” 

To this position two objections may fair- 
ly be made: 

1. Though this may be legal right, it is 
not amoral right, and we ought to hasten the 
millennium by making the two one. 

2. Does tobacco give pleasure to a major- 











ity? I hope, when women are included in 
the whole, that only a minority will enjoy 
smoking. 

But you may say:—Women vote in Utah; 
why do they not vote out smoking? 

If the readers of the JovrNaL suppose 
that women’s voting in Utah 1s a sign of in- 
tellectual freedom, they are mistaken. It is 
a trick of Brigham Young's. Neither wo- 
men nor men have a free vote here; the bal- 
lot is marked; the voter is registered. So 
we are at the mercy of smokers. 

Enough has been said of the waste of 
money, the dirtiness and absurdity of the 
habit of men, in sucking such a roll of nasty 
weed, which must first make them sick. I 
will here only insist upon the injustice of 
the practice. It ought to be treated as a 
nuisance. Nobody can, as the habit is 
growing now, keep out of the way of the 
smoker, hardly of the chewer of tobacco. 

Let us have a good word from the crusad- 
ers in other parts of the country. We need 
encouragement and advice how to attack 
the fuming monster. Mania SOLTER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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SOUTHERN POLICY AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM 


Epirors JournaL.—For one, | wish to 
give through your columns my hearty en. 
dorsement of the sentiments of J. A. Cal- 
houn, of Maryland, as expressed in his let- 
ter published July 21. Ido not think his 
language any too sharp or harsh in denounc- 
ing President Hayes for his treacherous de- 
sertion of the Southern Republicans, who 
jeoparded their lives in voting for him, and 
without whose aid he would not have been 
President. 

“Civil Service Reform, thy name is Hum- 
bug!” is Mr. Calhoun’s quotation, which 1 
think covers the whole ground, and asa 
Democratic paper said,'Sherman’s order, al- 
lowing but one member from the same fam- 
ily to have a place in his department, is the 
cheapest humbug of the lot. 

Whether the leaders make war on the Pres- 
ident or not, the ugly fact yet remains, that 
there is a large number of plain people, who 
persist in calling a spade by its right name, 
and who will not follow Hayes in his de- 
parture, under any circumstances. 

Perhaps this has but little to do with the 
Woman Suffrage question; but it has just as 
much to do with it as the laudations of 
Hayes, with which the columns of the Jour- 
NAL are filled, week after week. 

HERMAN CoMPTON,. 

MeLane, Erie Lounty, Pa. 

—e>e 
A BATTLE WON. 


Reference has already been made in these 
columns to the success of the long struggle 
in England by which women are now ena- 
bled to pursue the study of medicine, and, 
upon passing the requisite examinations, to 
become registered under the laws of the 
realm as legally or duly qualified, ¢. ¢., reg- 
ular medical practitioners. In the July 
number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, the 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M. P., has giv- 
en a connected and succinct account of this 
movement, begun in March, 1869, when Miss 
Jex-Blake first made application to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh to be allowed to attend 
the lectures of the medical faculty, with a 
view to obtaining the degree of doctor of 
medicine, which would have carried with 
it the right to registration, as above stated, 
and closing with the favorable decision of 
the high court of Parliament, to which the 
applicants were forced to take their appeal. 
The case is very fitly spoken of as an in- 
stance, not uncommon in the history of 
movements destined to succeed, of an uphill 
struggle apparently against long odds, of 
doubtful progress, hopes disappointed or de- 
feated, the patience and the courage of many 
trembling in the balance, and then at the 
moment of the greatest discouragement, the 
hour before the dawn, of a sudden collapse 
of opposition, and then of daylight and the 
haven reached.’ Speaking of the part which 
persons and institutions have played in this 
tough struggle, Mr. Stansfeld says :— 

“Such struggles do not persist and suc- 
ceed, according to my experieace, without 
the accompanying fact, the continouus 
thread, as it were, of one constant purpose 
and dominant will. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake 
has made that greatest of all contributions 
to the end attained. Ido not say she has 
been the ultimate cause of success. The ul- 
timate cause has been simply this—that the 
time was at hand. It is one of the lessons 
of the history of progress, that when the 
time for a reform has come you cannot re- 
sist it, though if you make one attempt, 
what you may do is to widen its character 
or precipitate its advent... . The forces 
of greatest concentration here have been, in 
my view, on the one hand, the Edinburgh 
University, led by Sir Robert Christian, on 
the other the women claimants, led by Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake. Defeated at Edinburgh, 
she carried her appeal to the highest court, 
the most able to decide and redress, repre- 
senting the nation itself. The result we see 
at last. Those who hail it as the answer 
which they sought, have both to thank, in 
senses and proportions wLich they may for 
themselves decide.” 

Since this result was achieved, five wo- 
men have been admitted through the royal 
College of Physicians to the medical regis- 
ter. Previous to this, the only exception 
made, we believe, was in favor of Dr. Eliz- 





abeth Blackwell, an English lady, who had 





obtained a degree in medicine in New York. 
Miss Garrett, now Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
who received her degree in medicine in Par- 
is, was registered in 1865 as ‘‘a licentiate in 
Apothecaries’ hall,” London, and now holds 
a recognized place in the first ranks of her 
profession.— Boston Advertiser. 
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CAUSES AND CURE OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


It has been argued that prostitution is a 
necessary evil. That, did it not exist, our 
wives and daughters would be unprotected 
from the insidious advances of libertines. 
My own observation has convinced me that 
libertines, in towns of moderate size where 
prostitution is not tolerated, are more given 
to the seduction of thoughtless wives and 
girls than the same class in cities. But the 
Rev. Dr. Wardlaw asks with propriety— 
‘‘What special title have the wives and 
daughters of those who employ this plea, to 
the protection of their virtue, more than 
others’ wives and daughters? Why are 
their relatives to be protected at the expense 
of others, and not the others at the expense 
of theirs? Who in the community are to 
be the victims—the vice-doomed safeguards 
of the virtue of the rest? the wretched safe- 
ty-valves of unprincipled passions? Is vice 
essential to the preservation of virtue? That 
were indeed a hard necessity. Where is the 
individual, man or woman, and in what 
rank of society — whom we are not to dis- 
suade from vice, or the successful dissuasion 
of whom would be an injury to the public? 
Where is the individual whose body and 
soul we are bound to leave to death and per- 
dition, lest some others should be exposed 
to temptation?” 

In reviewing some of the principal causes 
of prostitution, can we not see that, if it 
really be a necessary evil, it is so because of 
important errors in the training of children, 
of unsuitable civil laws regulating marriage, 
and of despotic customs circumscribing the 
industrial sphere of women. So long as 
the sexual natures of children are stimulat- 
ed to precocity by exciting diet and ficti- 
tious literature, so long will there be men 
and women from all ranks of society, to fill 
annually the houses of ill-fame. 

Another fruitful cause of prostitution is 
the small compensation awarded to women’s 
labor. When hard times prevail, many en- 
ter the princely abode of the courtesan, for 
observation has taught them the humiliating 
fact that men will pay bundreds of dollars 
for vice, who will not bestow a penny in 
charity. It is estimated that six and one- 
half million dollars are annually paid to 
prostitutes in the City of New York. When 
such temptation is offered to vice, while 
want and starvation are held out to virtue, 
it is only surprising that more do not aban- 
don the flickering night-lamp and needle for 
the easy-cushioned destruction of the fash- 
ionable brothel. Why should it be thought 
strange, or why should women alone be 
blamed for doing, in the face of fierce want, 
what men will do in the absence of this or 
any other necessity, without shame. 

There is one remedy for this evil, which 
time and change in public opinion may in- 
troduce. Itis to educate girls, as we do 
boys, in the practical business matters of 
life, and then open to their pursuit a!l the 
trades and professions, in order that their 
fields of industry may not be so unreasona- 
ble circumscribed.—Dr. Foote, in Medical 
Common Sense. 
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WHO ARE THE “PARASITES ?” 


They are the lazy ones. Those who live 
by the work of others. Those who do not 
live by the work of their own hands and 
brains. Those who sit idly by, and absorb 
what the busy ones manufacture. It does 
not hurt the busy ones so much, for they are 
growing through the work. It is a greater 
injury to the parasites; for every idle mo- 
ment they sink lower and lower in the 
scale of human life. The brain should work 
and the hands should work and everybody 
should work, until the work of life and pro- 
gress is all done, and that will never be, for 
God is too much interested in His Creation 
ever to stop this work, and is too loving of 
His children not to furnish them the where- 
with to progress, and too Infinite to lay 
down His grand beginning. 

E. K. C. would put Marriage upon the old 
basis of work on one side and helplessness 
on the other, or the marriage of Alland De- 
pendence. The days of chivalry have gone 
by, and I, for one, am glad of it, for it 
leaves Woman with equal chances of life- 
struggles and ambition and success. There 
is only the time when women are bearing 
and rearing children that they should be 
willing to accept of support even from hus- 
band or masculine relative or friend. If 
Woman does, she is what I calla parasite, and 
for her own growth and accomplishment 
she should do something practical, profita- 
ble, and useful. She may go into her own 
kitchen and work, or she may seck different 
labor; whatever her talent, or her desire, 
let her work with all her might. A noble 
manhood or womanhood can never be gain- 
ed through laziness. 

I know a parasite—an old maid—who has 
always felt it her duty to cling to some 
male relative for support and protection. 
She is having a very hard time of it. When 
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she was young her gentlemen friends were 
quite chivalrous toward her, but not chival 
rous enough to marry her. Still she lived 
quite a pleasant life. But now that she is 
old she looks back upon a wasted life. and 
has no bank account; the comforts of Jif. 
are slow to be given her: even her daily 
bread is not the best bread. Baker's bread 
and a rented room for shelter! For she has 
never builded to herself a home, wherein 
are the appliances to make a good home. 
made article. 

I have seen masculine parasites too: men 
who walked the street, their gloved hand 
resting in the arm of some lady friend, or 
leaning their head pensively upon the shoul. 
der of some lady-love, on the steam car, or 
boat, or lecture-room. Exquisites who ape 
the feminine style; these we call masculine 
parasites. Another class of this type of 
men are those who allow their wives to sup- 
port them by running the sewing-machine 
or taking boarders. The man who expects 
the wife, no matter how tired she may be, 
to have his slippers ready for him and his 
arm-chair wheeled to the cosiest corner of 
the fire-side. The man who expects the 
wife to entertain him when he comes home 
from lounging in his office all day, while she 
has been worrying with babies. It is well 
for women that there have been some men 
of this kind, otherwise women would never 
have been compelled to prove their full 
power, and so we might all have been con- 
tent to be only female parasites. But hav- 
ing once been successful in a higher life 
Woman will not willingly go back. 





Bera. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
A SENSIBLE MAGISTRATE. 


Luzerne County, Pa., rejoices in the pos- 
session of a worthy judge of probate, an ex- 
cellent young — that is to say, middle-aged 
man, Like Dickens, and sensible men in 
general, he has set his face resolutely 
against costly funerals. The administrators 
of an estate amuunting to $581 recently 
brought in a bill for a $139 funeral, a large 
one for a rural district. In disailowing this 
item, the judge declared that ‘‘pompous 
processions of great length, glistening sil- 
ver-plated caskets and carved marble monu- 
ments” were unnecessary for Christian bur- 
ial; and that, though the vanity of the living 
might be gratified by fine funerals, no re- 
spect for the dead demanded them. Con- 
tinued this sensible magistrate: ‘‘When a 
decedent estate is limited and his debts are 
not paid, or where he leaves a family of 
helpless children, the expenses of such bur- 
ials will not be allowed out of his estate. 
Those who contract for and enjoy such lux- 
uries must pay for them themselves.” 
Words so rational as these need no com- 
mendation. Success and perpetual re-elec- 
tion to the Probate Judge of Luzerne Coun- 
ty, Pa., though the undertakers rage, and 
the administrators imagine all manner of 
vain and uncomplimentary things!—J. Y. 
World. 
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DRIVEN INTO A CONVENT. 


A correspondent of the Courier-Journal, 
recalling the Sickles-Key tragedy, says that 
Sickles so far condoned his wife’s offense as 
to allow her to stay in his house, in New 
York, but they did not live together as man 
and wife. She died in 1865, and General 
Sickles afterward married a Spanish lady at 
Madrid. His daughter Laura, who was 4 
mere child at the time of the scandal, was 
kept in ignorance of it, and carefully edu- 
cated. When her father was appointed 
Minister to Madrid, Laura went with him 
and did the honors of her father’s house. 
She is a very lovely woman, almost the im- 
age of her mother. Afterward, at Paris, she 
for the first time learned of her mother's 
disgrace. Theshame of this story has driven 
her to enter a French convent. 


“HUMOROUS. 


Contributor: ‘‘Why have you not insert- 
ed my last article? Was it too long? Ed- 
itor: ‘‘No, it was too narrow.” 


If you want to teach a dog arithmetic, tie 
up his paw and he will put down three and 
carry one every time. 


_ What is a fellow to do,doctor, when he’s 
in company and has nothing to say? e 
should say it quietly,” replied the doctor. 


“Some woman, but heap lots of fool,” 
was the remark of an Indian, when he saw 
the Omaha ladies walking with trails. 


Children who are remarkable for what 
they know at five years old, are generally 
more remarkable at twenty-five for what 
they don’t know. 

An orator, declaring that Fortune knock- 
ed at every man’s door once, an old Irish- 
man said, ‘When she knocked at mine l 
must have been out.” 


“I never felt so frightened in my life, 
she said to her lover; ‘‘I turned as white as 
your shirt front—no,” on inspection—‘‘very 
much whiter.” 


A Worcester man thinks it strange that 
bricklayers and their helpers get along 8° 
well together, ‘“‘because some of them are 
Masons and some Hod-Fellows.” 

An lowa preacher, of a precise and argu- 
mentative frame of mind, lately bega” ® 
prayer with these words: «Paradoxical a8 
it may appear to Thee, O Lord,” etc. 


Richard Grant White casually remarked 
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that “he who can write what is worth the 
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may make his own grammar.” 
‘the Iackeye responds: **That 
3 did, Mr. White.” 
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ART” POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 
J. K. LAKIN, 

No. 43 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 
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nd Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 
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Home a 
tage, Dedham, Mass, 

This School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 

ces admitted by the year or term. If desired, pu- 
oie can be accommodated with board during the va- 
sions under the special care of the Principal, who 
will aim at all times to guard the morals of the pupils 
as well as to promote the right mental and physical 

iture. Circulars may be procured by addressing the 
Principal, ELLEN L. W. Witson. 
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~LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
ASURE —— FOR — 
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SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE, 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. = 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, — 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr: 
Stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces, Price by mail 30 cents. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


% Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 
ADJ STEW ART"S 
‘ FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


- jomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
in for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
instruct, reared for any college, receiving the same 

ction as the boys, and quite a number have 

The ine examinations with entire success. 

With Milt, have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
room will 2, Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 

The n ha Bropriate exercises. 
and health, School house is situated in the most open 
of the ay rt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
to Tt Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 

ng QPening upon a large public square which 


thown it re gelent play ground. Two years’ trial has 


“a arerfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and tne ery Way commodions. It can be inspected, 
days: mencipals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
ea Ost Conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
atalogues con 

















taining terms, &c.. will be sent to 
iy? dress, and an interview arranged if desired. 
OPN CUSHINGS & LADD. 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless : no pubiichy. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washingtou >t., Chicago, ill, 





Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 
SCROL L SA W. 
Arthur Hope's Manual! of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, z 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
Revolvers to 8400. Monster ill. Cat. ford-< ty 
d WESTERN GUN Wonks, Chicago, I 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 
law. 6m5 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the Saqnens exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Tie. lyl4 





7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
V0 vers to 8500, Monster II. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
J WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 





REMOV ATL 





—of the— 


Dress Rerorm. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 21¢ Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





New Engiand Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
p best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bosten, 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 187 
ly25 
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Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volame to “Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucey Lancom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00, 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the book is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment." —New York Evening Post, 





Outot the Question, By W. D. Howeriss, $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Ont of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. '— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven, By Sanan O. Jewerr, $1.25, 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read *Deephaven,’* — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, 





The American, By Henny James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day." —London Daily News. 





Tom Balley’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. Atpaicu. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”"—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 
“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Marriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martinean’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”’— 7’. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 


{2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents, 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wartne, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 

ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
—~ail. — 





DITSON & CO’S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For July, 1877. 


$2.00 per Year, or 25 cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well 
selected Music. 


The Old Gate on the Hill, By W111 S. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 
Down among the Daisies, By C. H. Wurr- 
inc. A charming song. Sells for 30 cts. 

My Father’s House. By F. Gumpert. A 
beautiful German Gem about the “‘Vaterhaus,” Sells 
for 30 cts, 

Old Massa’s Dead. By J. E. Stewart. In 
popular “minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 
The Flash. Gallop de Concert. By Cart Mora. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for 50 cts. 
Time’s UP Quickstep. By Kinxer. Easy 
and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 

But these fine eee are all included in this number of 
the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts. 
Order of any News Dealer. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS !! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or 
the Mountains:— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best composition of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each SongisaGem. 250 pages, each o 
full Sheet-Music Size, and well-filled. Price $2.50 in 
Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 
“Germs of Strauss” which preceded it, and in addi- 
tion to the newer Strauss compositions, which fill one 
third of the volume, has brilliant music by Gungl, 
Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, Godfrey, and others, thus 
giving great variety. Pages full Sheet-Music Size. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and 
most popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 

Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 








The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their an 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise, 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’'S CHOICE, Prien, $100, 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Paice, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00, 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Baze-bal! Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, & Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Puriarick’s 
Cuotce.”’ 
A New Novel by the anthor of *‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 

WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


BEN MILNER’S WOUING, a Novel. By Hotme Leg. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANpDRew GrirFin. 
A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of’The 
Rose Garden,” 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
EwIine. 

The books in the “No Name Series” and ‘“Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 


and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘‘The Wayside Series.’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J, W. Champney (“Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
‘** *‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should gay her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.”"— 
Publishers’ Spam p 

“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York 1 ne. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


$1.50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. 20 cents. 








*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


esigned for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens, It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
oem, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be one | carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
coe after ferns and other green things.”’—Boston 
Globe. 

“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.’"—Boston Tran- 
script. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”"— Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 
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YOUNG FOLKY’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 


EXPLORERS. 


= 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price §.150, 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede 
cessor, the ‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, tuld in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves, It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged— Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations, The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores, Sent by mati 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 





~-D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8, 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—-32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Lorunor & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8. 8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Puevrs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WILY; or Search the Seri 
tures By G. D. Feuice, $1 00. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Stow 2% cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. Nesewin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JBW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Linco, D. D., $125. SONG VICTO. 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50cents, HOURS. 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A: Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in Engiand and America. 
By Rey. Exias Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Books free, at D. Loruror’s Book and BisLe WaRgE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREE’, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure THe OnietnaL $500 Prize SE- 
R1Es, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sz- 
Rigs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

pularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 

50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 
: rs. canoe, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
ar series. 


LOTHAR OE FANE Fn Woh seNebug eee 
No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 


vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘Polly’ being a delightful young 
sca) ce, drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrx.S. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 

rell,”’ $1 50. 

: od By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 

a “His Engine, to which is adeed Will ana 
. $1.00. . 

7 N u-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 

$1 00. 


YTouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

Popular Pictoria Magazine. 
= 3 ccathe for 0cts. Try it! 

WLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
aS bg Full of Pictures, For the smallest chil 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. — 


Boston, Aug. 11, 1877. 


All communications for the Woman's Jovmnat, 


| or paternal estates and authority. 


and al! letters relating to it* editorial) management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3438, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at | 
the risk of the person sending it 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa enfficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper i* a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
viration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
| the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Assogiation 
has extended a cordial invitation the 
American Woman Suffrage Association to 
hold its next Annual Meeting in connection 
with the Annual Meeting of that Society. 
lowa is so far removed from the bomes of 
most of the delegates that, in the present 
dearth of money, the friendly invitation of 
that association cannot be accepted. But 
wherever it is held, let lowa be there by her 
chosen delegates, to be welcomed and heed- 
ed as her earnest workers deserve. 

L. 8. 





ee 


HONORED BY HER TOWNSMEN. 


Miss Emily Ruggles, of Reading, Massa- 
chusetts, and many years a resident of that 
town, lately received from her neighbors, 
the best proofs that a woman who main- 
tains her rights is none the less respected, 
and honored. 

The occasion was her fiftieth birth-day. 
Some of her friends made a surprise party 
to await her return from her daily business, 
and when she made her appearance, a host 
of neighbors greeted her with smiling faces, 
and sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” There were 
gifts by Dr. Sarah Colby, and Mrs. Charles 
Cochrane, poems by Miss Clara Gowing 
and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, and a purse 
containing sixty dollars. There was a roy- 
al good time, and in reporting it, the Read- 
ing News gives the following particulars of 
the worthy and courageous life of Miss 
Ruggles: 

She has for more than a score of years 
been one of our best known and most enter- 
prising traders. Year after year she has 
aay trudged to and from her place of 

usiness, regardless of storms, and has at- 
tended oy to those wearisome little 
duties about the store which make the ser- 
vices of a clerk most desirable. In addition 
to her dealings in dry goods, she has con- 
ducted a business in real estate, etc., which 
would be creditable to any one. Miss Rug- 

les has long been a leading member of the 
thristian Union Society of this town; and 

the possession by them of the site upon 
which stands the church building is due to 
her forethought and generosity. She had 
purchased the land and was in full posses- 
sion, when she received an offer for it $1500 
in advance of the price she had paid. Few 
persons would have been proof against such 
& temptation; but Miss Ruggles, as she 
had bought the lot for the church, was de- 
termined that no act of hers should defeat 
the project of locating it on the chosen site; 
and she accordingly conveyed the property 
to the society for a sum similar to that paid 
for it by her. This manner of dealing is 
characteristic of the woman; and, in a busi- 
ness Career extending over many years no 
note of her making has ever been protested, 
nor has she ever lacked the wherewithal to 
cancel her honest debts. This has been ac- 
complished, oftentimes, not without incon- 
venience, and is in itself a sufficient eulogy. 
During the late war Miss Ruggles was ever 
interested in the soldiers of the Union and 
their cause, and was foremost in all efforts 
looking to their health and comfort. There 
is proof of a patriotism of a superior kind 
in the certificate from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in her possession, showing that, 
although not required so to do, she furnish- 
ed a man for the army in her stead. 

We bear our cordial testimony to the in- 
tegrity, business ability, public spirit, and 
patriotism of Miss Ruggles, who, to all 
these good things, adds an earnest interest 
in the question of Woman Suffrage. But 
none the less is she valued by those who 
know her best. L. 8. 


THE WIFE’S PROPERTY. 


While the recognition of the right of 
every wife to her own property is slowly 
growing, it is worth while to call attention 
to any new form or method by which ‘‘equal 
and exact justice” can be legally secured to 
wives. 

Mrs. J. W. Stow, of California, whose 
vigorous work on ‘‘Probate Confiscation,” 
has been noticed in the WomAn’s JoURNAL, 
has drawn up a “‘marriage property act,” 
which she calls as follows: 

AN ACT TO ADJUST PROPERTY RIGHTS IN THE 
MARRIAGE STATE. 

First, That husbands and wives may 
stand equal before the law; that marriage 
may be recognized as a legal copartnership, 
with all the liabilities of business partners; 
that, at the death of either, the survivor be 
entitled to one-half of the estate and the 
usufruct of the other half during life, if 
such survivor remains single. In case of 
—! only, the property to be divided, 
one-half poing to the children in equal 
shares 





f there are no children, then the 


entire fortune accumulated during wedlock 
shal] belong to the survivor, as it always has 
toa widower. In no case, excepting a sub- 
sequent marriage, shall the household be 
broken up and the estate divided for the 
benefit of children. (The home and other 
property are for the legitimate use of par- 
ents who have earned it. Fame and for 
tune invite children to exertion, the same 


| as fame and fortune invited their parents to 


exertion. No Jaw meddles with parental 
It is only 
in case of maternal rights that an over 
whelming anxiety seizes upon legislators, 
They take precautions for the children 
against the mother, which are not consider- 
ed necessary against the father.) 

Second, At marriage, unless there be an 
ante-nuptial contract, half of the separate 
estate of each shal] enterinto the union, and 
become community property. At the death 
of either, the survivor shall actually own 
one-half of the community, and enjoy the 
use of the other half during life; and at the 
death of said survivor, when there are no 
children, it shall revert to the heirs of the 
first deceased. The only property subject 
to wills shall be separate estates, bequests, 
&ec. A legator can always protect the lega- 
tee, if he desires to vest the legacy entirely 
in the individual. In every case, the sur- 
vivor to have the usufruct of an intestate 
estate during life, if the party remainssingle; 
but at marriage, so much of it as is subject 
to testamentary law, together with half of 
the community, shall revert to legal heirs. 

Third, The survivor shall have the sole 
guardianship of his or her own children. 

Fourth, Only in case of separation shall 
each claim all of his or her separate estate, 
and an equal share of the joint accumula- 
tion during marriage. 

Fifth, The separate estate of each shall be 
exempt from the debts, crimes, or torts of 
the other. 

Sixth, Fathers and mothers shall have 
equal rights of succession to the property 
of their own children who die intestate. 

Seventh, A homestead not exceeding the 
value of five thousand dollars, created from 
the unembarrassed community fund, shall 
belong to the survivor, exempt from all 
claims of creditors except a mortgagee. 

Boston, Aug. 7, 1877. 

Mrs. Stow’s bill differs in many particu- 
lars, from any existing one, but especially 
in recognizing a money-value for that which 
the wife renders, in making and carrying 
on a home, and of which no existing statute 
takes any note. It is valuable also, as a 
suggestion of a way out of the present legal 
inequality of the wife. L. 8 
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THE REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


Two weeks ago, the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
affirmed, as the first and most imperative 
duty of the hour, the suppression of mobs 
and the maintenance of the law. Wecalled 
attention to the fact that women, who have 
no voice in making the law and who are 
compelled to work for less than half the av- 
erage wages of men, have never resorted to 





fire and bloodshed as a means of redressing 
their wrongs. The Boston Daily Globe, on 
the following day, quoted a few sentences, 
and found in them nothing but ‘‘contempt for 
the strikers.” This is very far from true. 
It is possible utterly to condemn the meth- 
ods of the strikers, and yet to feel a profound 
sympathy with their desire to obtain better 
compensation and greater independence. 
We certainly feel disposed to aid in any or- 
derly and law-abiding steps looking to the 
encouragement and protection of labor 
against corporate greed and selfishness. 

There is but one way, as it seems to us, in 
which this protection can be had. The 
same legislative authority which created 
these great corporations, must be invoked to 
limit and restrain them. If, as is alleged, 
the special powers with which these arti- 
ficial personalities, called ‘‘corporations,”’ 
have been endowed, have been misused for 
the oppression of labor and the reduction 
of wages, then let the State Legislatures es- 
tablish by law a minimum rate of wages per 
hour, below which no corporation shall be 
permitted togo. Let this rate be reasonable 
and moderate, but sufficient. If, to this end, 
the creation of a new political party seems 
necessary, women, who suffer most of all 
from this species of oppression, would 
heartily co-operaie, providing this minimum 
rate of wages shall apply equally to all em- 
ployes of corporations, irrespective of sex. 
Such a movement in the interest of the great 
body of working men and women, should be 
accompanied with the most distinct affirma- 
tion of the sacredness of private property, of 
the freedom of contract between individ- 
uals, and of the supremacy of the law. But it 
should affirm that ten hours shall hereafter 
constitute a day’s work, and be paid for as 
such, that no corporation shall pay less than 
a specified sum per hour or per day, and 
that in all cases of dispute between corpo- 
rations and their employes where no agree- 
ment can be reached, an amicable reference 
shall be had to a court of law, whose award 
shall be for the time final. All stipulations 
on the part of the corporations which as- 
sume to limit or impair the right of associ- 
ation among workmen, should be forbidden 
under heavy penalties, and all agreements 
between workmen which limit individual 
freedom of contract on the part of their 
members, should also be prohibited. 

Nor should the sale of liquor, to which is 
due so large a part of the crimes against the 
persons and property of men, women and 
corporations, be altogether omitted in such 
a movement. May not the time have come 
to organize a new party for the intelligent 
promotion of the interests of Woman Suf- 





frage, Temperance and Labor? 
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Certainly, neither of the parties now in ex- 
istence can be relied upon for these objects, | 
George F. Hoar may introduce labor-reform | 
resolutions, Henry H. Faxon may do the 
same for Temperance, some one else may | 
do so for Woman Suffrage; the platforms 
may be full of fair professions; but legisla- 
tures will ignore, and governors will veto | 
all practical measures looking to these ends, 
Public opinion can only be matured by agi- 
tation, and one of the most effective means 
of agitation, under our form of government, 
is a political party. H. B. B. 
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MRS. HOWE IN ENGLAND. 





Mrs. Howe and her daughter were recent- 
ly present at a garden party in London, 
which was likewise attended by the Prince 
of Wales. His appearance is described by 
Miss Howe as follows: 

‘We found ourselves, on this occasion, 
for the first time in the presence of royalty. 
.. . After we had been there some time, 
the band which was playing on the lawn 
struck up, ‘God save the Queen.’ This was 
the first intimation we had received, that any 
of the royal family were coming. 

‘A minute afterwards, a very good-natur- 
ed looking young man, stout, and with light 
blue eyes, came down the lawn very quiet- 
ly, with a pretty, well-dressed lady on his 
arm, and sat beside the hostess, on a garden 
seat. These were H.R.H., the Prince of 
Wales, and his sister, the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. 

“The Prince sat for a few minutes; then 
rose, and giving his arm to the Princess, 
they walked along, speaking to every one 
they knew. The Prince shook hands with 
several ladies as he passed them, and they 
all courtsied as he took their hands. I was 
standing quite near him, talking with Mrs. 
——, when ker little girl, a child four years 
old, suddenly broke away, and ran to pick 
some daisies. On her way back, as if sud- 
denly realizing her proximity to her royal 
liege, she fell flat on her face, directly in 
front of him, not four feet away, as if mak- 
ingasalaam. The Prince gavea little start, 
as if to run forward and pick her up; but 
Mr. —— ——, who was with us, caught her 
up and brought her back again. It was the 
merest accident; but quite interesting — he 
seemed so amused and pleased with the lit- 
tle thing.” 

In spite of her many social engagements, 
Mrs. Howe has spoken at several religious 
and other meetings. while in London. She 
and Miss Howe have now left for Geneva. 

———— emo -— — 
CHESTER SPRINGS SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ 
SCHOOL. 


This school, located at Chester Springs, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, occupies 
historic ground. The building used for 
school purposes is that which was erected 
asa hospital for the army of Gen. Wash- 
ington, during the winter of his encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. The site was proba- 
bly chosen on account of its remarkably 
healthful situation among the hills, which 
border the Pickering Valley, and which sep- 
arate it from the Valley of the French Creek. 
The Springs are varied in character, some 
being impregnated with iron, others with 
sulphur, while from one, bubbles of car- 
bonic acid gas are constantly arising. For 
more than half a century, it was well known 
as a fashionable watering place, but at no 
time had it been more usaful than it is at 
present, in giving its kindly shelter to the 
orphans adopted by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Here are large play-grounds shaded 
by venerable trees; and where once the de- 
votees of fashion lingered, or danced away 
their hours, between one and two hundred 
boys and girls may be found at study, at 
useful work, or at plays of which base ball 
and croquet form no inconsiderable part. 

Under appropriations from the State, the 
school is held by a company of stockhold 
ers. The President of the Board of Trus 
tees is a well-known lawyer of Philadelphia, 
Mr. M. 8S. McCullough. After numerous 
trials of male principals, with varying suc- 
cess, the trustees found in Mrs. Eleanor H. 
Moore, herself the widow of a soldier, an 
unusually capable woman, and to her, be- 
cause they believed her to be in every re- 
spect the most suitable person they could 
secure, they gave the appointment of Prin- 
cipal, and paid her the full salary given to 
her predecessors. They did this from a 
pure sense of right, and without the slight- 
est outside influence. 

This action of the Board, although it 
proved the wisest thing they had ever done, 
remained a mystery, because it was so far 
in advance of public opinion. Other bodies, 
even those professedly in favor of the equal- 
ity of Woman, fail before the touch-stone of 
equal pay for equal service. What influ- 
ence was here to produce a result, not with- 
out precedent it is true, but, nevertheless, 
very unusual? Quite recently I have learned 
that the President of the Board, Mr. McCul- 
lough, honors his mother with a reverence 
amounting almost to worship, and through 
her is prepared to appreciate other women. 
That he has good reason for his devotion 
few will doubt, on learning that his mother 
is a sister of Bishop Simpson, and, like her 
eloquent brother, is in favor of impartial 
justice for Woman. 

As a natural result of Mr. McCullough’s 





lineage, of his education, of his manly recoil 


from unfair advantages, and of his connec- | 


tion with a board in sympathy with him, we 
find at Chester Springs a thoroughly appre- 
ciated and fully-paid lady, dispensing wo- 
manly benefits on every hand. The Board 
occupy a paternal relation to the pupils, but 
the great need of the maternal element is 
supplied to these orphans by Mrs. Moore. 
That she should have been placed there in 
an unsought position, isan indication of the 
coming of a new chivalry far higher than 
the old—of right methods of applying con 
science and religion to the affairs of life. 
May the same spirit diffuse its happiness 
broadly in the world. Every instance of 
the kind brings the reign of righteousness 
nearer. The effect of this one has been to 
awaken a lively gratitude on account of the 
example, and also a high respect for the 
conscience and nobility of the Board. 

I could point out, in high places, many 
shameful exhibitions of an opposite nature, 
but our industrial war is waged on the prac- 
tice of exacting all the service possible for 
the least amount of pay; and of defending 
the practice on principle, as based upon the 
laws of supply and demand. But I do not 
care to multiply instances of ignominious 
meanness toward highly cultured women; 
even toward women of genius, with special 
qualifications in their chosen departments. 
The instances are at hand, and almost any 
woman could give them if she chose. The 
practice is one which brings death and 
barrenness wherever applied. I have known 
women whose whole lives were stinted on 
account of it, and who went to their graves 
with only a dream of their purpose of good. 
The blessings they were intended to bestow 
were intercepted by the barriers of wrong, 
and never could reach those for whom they 
were designed. 

The action of the Chester Springs School 
Board was indeed in sharp contrast with 
other instances which I have known, as oc- 
curring to my personal friends, women in ev- 
ery respect as able as Mrs. Moore. This lady 
has been peculiarly fortunate, because she 
was called to the position she now holds by 
Christian gentlemen, who meant, in piacing 
her there, to sustain her in authority with 
dignity and honor, and to surround her with 
all the appliances of comfort and refinement 
which the limited appropriations furnished 
by the State wouldallow. Flowing through 
the Board of Trustees, the beneficence of 
the State of Pennsylvania, small as it is, 
penetrates every artery and vein of the 
school, and contributes to its healthfulness, 
cheerfulness, and active growth, to a very 
remarkable degree. 

It will be cheering to the readers of the 
JouRNAL toknow that, although greatly de- 
moralized at the time of Mrs. Moore’s ap- 
pointment, the school, under her wise, gen- 
tle, and singularly efficacious administration, 
has improved year by year, and now ranks 
as one of the first in the State, in every re- 
spect. I might state the matter even more 
strongly, for 1 was present at a recent ex- 
amination of the school, and heard a Rev- 
erend gentleman, on behalf of the “Grand 
Army of the Republic,” inform his hearers 
that he had been commissioned to testify 
that the school had never been in such good 
condition as at present, nor had it its equal 
in Pennsylvania. 

So much for the ability of a woman to 
govern—a woman slight in form, small in 
stature, and very modest and gentle im de- 
meanor. It is something altogether beau- 
tiful, to witness her moral and intellectual 
power bear sway in this little realm,of which 
Mrs. Moore is more than queen, blending in 
her sway so much of the mother and friend. 
My own observation of the school confirmed 
the opinion expressed by the representative 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. No- 
where have I seen a better or more harmo- 
nious spirit between principal, teachers and 
pupils. All seemed to combine with one ac- 
cord, to work for the benefit of the whole. 
In economy of management, as well as in 
other respects, the appointment of a wo- 
man has been a most signal success. In 
every department, neatness, thrift, good or- 
der and refinement were observable. The 
Board of Trustees are unanimous in ascrib- 
ing to Mrs. Moore a high degree of execu- 
tive ability, and unite in the belief that the 
school has never been so successful as under 
her management. With almost no friction 
or apparent force, she exercises that subtle 
influence which elevates those under her 
charge, moulding them to her wishes, be- 
cause she has the power to convince them 
that those wishes are themselves right. 

The scholastic advancement of the higher 
grades in the school was very encouraging. 
Iam not certain how far it is justifiable to 
upset a boat in deep water, for the purpose 
of proving whether or not children have 
learned to swim. The examiners of this 
school seemed to think it a healthful exer- 
cise. The children came to shore bravely 
enough, but I, who watched in security, 
doubted whether, if some of us elders had 
been tipped over as unceremoniously, there 
would have been alike result. At least I 
wished that these boys and girls could know 
that some of us remembered being children. 
Do we clear or muddle, invigorate or de- 
press the minds of young persons by giving 
them questions beyond their years? Well- 
earned medals were bestowed for music, 
drawing, algebra, and other branches; and 
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which struck me as being decidedly original 
A literary association named by the chil. 
dren after Mr. McCullough, consists of 
about sixty members, and has been in exis. 
tence fora few months. It possesses the 
nucleus of an excellent library. Two cents 
a month is contributed by each member, the 
dues being small in deference to the limited 
means of these orphans. With the fund 
thus created, books will be purchased, 
which, no doubt will aid in remoulding the 
lives of many members, some of whom, in 
early life, have not had the advantages of 
more favored persons. The principal teach- 
er, Mr. Harman, an enthusiast in his pro- 
fession and a man largely endowed with the 
missionary spirit, is president of the asso. 
ciation, and one of the older girls, Miss 
Laura Trayner, is secretary. I noticed that 
while boys and girls mingle in the same 
classes at school, the feminine element is 
here rated nearer at its full value than it is 
in some other places, the daughters of dead 
soldiers holding an equal place with the 
sons. GRACEANNA Lewis, 
Kimberton, Pa. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


“‘A recent number of the London Times 
gives the greater part of one of its ample 
pages tothe report of a warm Parliamentary 
debate on Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill for remoy- 
ing the disabilities of women. The purpose 
of the bill was to confer the elective franchise 
on the gentler sex. The Parliamentary dis- 
cussion was lively and amusing; but a careful 
perusal of all that was said by the speakers 
on both sides, and of the vigorous leading 
article in the Times on thefdebate, adds noth- 
ing to what we already knew on this subject. 
The Parliamentary discussion and the Times’ 
editorial merely present, in somewhat better 
language, the arguments, pro and con, with 
which we have long been familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic. The only new point 
we have been able to discover is the playful 
one presented by The O’Donoghue. ‘He 
would ask his honorable friend, the mem 
ber from Manchester, why man should re- 
serve to himself the sole right of putting a 
question on which the happiness of both 
sexes largely depended? (Laughter.) Why 
should not Woman also be permitted to 
‘pop the question’ instead of waiting till she 
was asked? The conventional restraint 
which prevented her from doing this and 
compelled her to endure a suspense which 
often, no doubt, was most painful, was the 
only disability under which, so far as he 
knew, she was laboring, and if the honora- 
ble member from Manchester thought fit to 
introduce a bill or set on foot an agitation 
for its removal, he (‘he O’ Donoghue) would 
be prepared to give him his most ardent 
support. (Laughter.)” There were sever- 
al sportive sallies of this kind, though not 
so original, in the course of the debate, but 
the advantage of serious argument was on 
the side of the opponents of Mr. Bright's 
bill. 

‘The Times, which approached the ques- 
tion on its serious side, was very strong and 
energetic against the right of women to vote. 
The coloring of its article was borrowed 
from the great war which absorbs public at- 
tention. Its substance was that the effective 
control of political questions depends upon 
those who can fight. All questions of for- 
eign politics must be ultimately decided by 
the sword, if the parties cannot agree, and 
even domestic questions require the inter- 
vention of force whenever they are carried 
to the point of insurrection against the gov- 
ernment. The most extreme advocates of 
the rights of Woman have never maintained 
that she should march with armies and en- 
counter the hardships of military life. But 
as she cannot fight there is no sense in cloth- 
ing her with the power to decide questions 
that may lead to aconflict of arms in which 
she cannot participate. Even the most or- 
dinary law on a purely domestic question 
pre-supposes a power to enforce it, and the 
compelling power is the military force of 
the government. Laws amount to nothing 
without physical power to put down resist- 
ance, and this armed physical power does 
not reside in the gentler sex. Government 
is not a rose-water arrangement; it is not 
mere moral suasion; it is idle and ridiculous 
without physical force behind it. The Lon- 
don Times accordingly argues that Woman 
Suffrage is absurd, because mere political 
regulation is an empty farce without en- 
forcing soldiers behind it, and only the male 
sex is capable of serving as soldiers.” 

So far we have quoted from the N. ¥. 
Times. Let us see what it all amounts to. 

The new point of the O’Donaghue, which 
is given as ‘‘amusing and original” seems to 
us wholly impertinent, because there 1s no 
law to prevent a woman from making 4 
matrimonial proposition, if she sees fit to do 
so; if there were, legislation might possibly 
be needed. But the serious objection ur 
by the Times of London, and endorsed by 
its American namesake, has been so often 
refuted that it is laughable to hear it so sol- 
emnly stated. In no civilized country 18 
the right to vote limited to fighting-mem. 
If it were, the writers of these very articles 
would very likely be disfranchised, a. 
either by age, health, or some other disa ~ 
itya majority of our educated voters a 
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fighting have no necessary connection. 
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is an intellectual function; the other a phy- | 


sical one. Society makes its laws by mind 
and then enforces them by muscle. The 
schol 
policeman, and the sage of sixty is surely 
not less qualified to vote than he was forty 
years before, when the experience of life 
was wanting. But the cowardly injustice 
efsuch an argument for Woman’s exclusion 
is evident when we remember, that every 
yoter owes his life to the struggle of some 
woman with death and agony in the act of 
giving him birth. Shall we require of the 
mother of the race, after having periled her 
life once in giving birth to the soldier, that 
she shall kill some other mother’s son before 
she shall be permitted to help make the laws 
which she is required to obey. 

In point of fact, from the Czar of Russia 
to the President and Congress of the United 
States, the men who make wars rarely help 
to fight them. Butin as much as govern- 
ments do in a general way represent the 
public sentiment of the voters, it follows 
that when women vote, the more gentle 
and humane nature of women will tend to 
render future wars more improbable than 
now when the more belligerent male citizens 
constitute a political aristocracy of sex. 

H. B. B. 
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A LESSON CATECHISM FOR BOYS. 


1, Who rejected and crucified the Sav- 
jour? 

Ans.—Men. 

2, Who conducted the “‘ten great perse- 
cutions of the Christians’’? 

Ans.—Men. 

8. Who stretched men and women on the 
rack, and after torturing, murdered those 
who looked at the same articles of faith in 
a different light from themselves? 

Ans.—Men. 

4, Who founded authority on muscular 
‘might instead of moral right”? 

Ans.—Men. 

5. Who alone have built up a system of 
jurisprudence to which every wise and hon- 
est person is afraid to appeal, all confessing 
that law and equity are wide asunder? 

Ans.—Men. 

6. Who have so managed our political life 
that it is ‘‘a hissing and a reproach”? 

Ans.—Men. 

7. Who are responsible for the financial 
policy, which, with no excuse of war, pes- 
tilence or famine, so cruelly presses on our 
material prosperity? 

Ans.—Men. 

8. Who settle great questions by fighting 
them out? 

Ans.—Men. 

9. Who profess regard for representative 
government, and withhold liberty from the 
majority? 

Ans.—Men. 

10. Who make the claim that they are the 
lords of Creation, and that wisdom will die 
with them, while all public offices belong 
to them alone? 

Ans.—Men. 

11. Whoscold and sneer at women’s fash- 
ions, and yet refuse courtesy to those who 
are dressed sensibly? 

Ans.—Men. 

12, Who refuse to their own mothers the 
tights they claim for themselves, and make 
flattery take the place of respect? 

Ans.— Men. 

13, Who teach reverence for women, while 
despising their counsel, and refusing to hear 
their voices? 

Ans.—Clergymen. 

14.—Who inculcate purity of heart, and 
yet are so confined to the sentiment of sex 
that they decide from the shape of the body, 
instead of the attributes of the soul, in ad- 
mitting candidates for the ministry? 

Ans.—Clergymen. 

15. Who are so obstinate in their self-con- 
ceit, and so fond of doing all the talking, 
that they will not allow a word from any 
Tepresentative of the majority in the church? 

Ans.—Clergymen. 

16. Who require women to promise obe- 
dience in the marriage service? 

Ans.—Clergymen (except among the Meth- 
odists). 

17. Who point the way of humility, cour- 
tesy and self-denial to women, but refuse 
to lead the march? 

Ans.—Clergymen. 

18. Who love the uppermost seats in ev- 
ery place? 

Ans.—Clergymen. 





SHAWANEBEKE. 
Ithaca, N. ¥., St. James Day, 1877. 





CLERGYWOMEN. 


Some of the best and ablest divines in the 
country are entirely willing that women 
should occupy the pulpit, if they can occu- 
Py it worthily. They hold, very sensibly, 
that sex has no more to do with fitness and 
Success in the clerical calling than it has to 
do with genius, piety, or principle. As a 
Tule, the smaller the intellect and character 
of a clergyman, the more inimical he is apt 
to be to the admission of women into his 
guild. He seems to be afraid—though he is 
hot, of course—that they may outstrip him; 
that they may be better liked, and may 
€ventually interfere with his temporal, if 
not eternal prosperity. In order to obviate 
‘uch an erroneous impression, would it not 

advisable for divines to withdraw all op- 
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position; to help, in place of hindering, 
every good, faithful, capable woman who 
feels moved to aid them in teaching divine 
truths and enforcing the lessons of Chris- 
tianity? That would seem to be the only 
liberal and commendable course. Do they 
not owe it to themselves? Is it not their 
solemn obligation to dismiss prejudice and 
uncharitableness of every sort, and smooth 
the way for everybody, regardless of sex, to 
enter upon the field of stimulating righteous. 
ness and saving souls? It would certainly 
be good policy. If they do not want wo- 
man to preach, they will be more likely to 
prevent her by inviting than by resisting 
her. Invited, she may not care for the pul- 
pit; resisted, she may come to regard it as 
her special vocation, and resolve to conquer 
resistance. 

To attempt to keep women out of the pul. 
pit appears base ingratitude, for, the world 
over, women form the bulk of church or- 
ganizations, are the chief attendants at 
church, and to a great extent keep churches 
together. Clergymen are particularly de- 
pendent on women, professionally and prac. 
tically. But for women, their lives would 
be very different from what they are. They 
are forever calling on women for assistance 
and furtherance; without women they would 
often be powerless to accomplish ends which 
they deem most desirable, even vital. Wo- 
men it is who draw men tochurch; who in- 
fluence them toward religion; who keep 
them in the paths of morality and ortho- 
doxy. Remove women, and more than half 
the churches would be closed for lack of 
support; remove women, and _ infidelity 
would be rank and rife throughout civiliza- 
tion. Women may be said to be the custo- 
dians of religion. They are naturally rev- 
erent, spiritual-minded, inclined to faith, de- 
sirous to worship, as men are irreverent, 
carnal, skeptical, engrossed by egotism. 
They accept, if they do not apprehend, spir- 
itual truths, while men incline to reject 
them. They, more than men, one would 
think, have the faith, the insight, and the 
expression necessary to make them success- 
ful ministers. If they were in the pulpit, 
most men would rather hear them than hear 
their own sex ; then congregations of church- 
es where the masculine attendance is gener- 
ally much in the minority would be so no 
longer. On the whole, there appear to be 
many advantages in feminine preachers, and 
scarcely any disadvantages. Women really 
have the matter in their own hands. When 
clergymen assemble to oppose the introduc- 
tion of feminine preachers, why should not 
women also assemble and determine wheth- 
er, in future, they will give their sanction 
to masculine preachers?—N. Y. Times. 

—_——__ po —___—__—_- 
“WHAT SHOULD THEY EAT?” 

Arguments are rife on the ever new ques- 
tion of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” and our adver- 
saries tell us they have become stereotyped, 
which is certainly true of some of the minor 
ones; but are they all exhausted? A little 
investigation may unearth some new ones, 
who knows? Solet us try it. Avery quiet 
person may see how things go, and the ad- 
ventures of a couple of women after some- 
thing to eat, at one of our noted seaside re- 
sorts, reveal in an unenviable light some of 
the evils of unequal wages. 

To begin with, I will take the wind out of 
the sails of our opponents by saying, at 
once, that I know perfectly well these wo- 
men had no earthly business to be there, 
seeing that their purses were after the ‘‘too 
thin” order. But then, it is a lamentable 
fact, as well, that they had the faculty of 
longing for sea-breezes and their invigorat- 
ing effects. So, willing to sacrifice a little 
future comfort to this one great longing, 
they took to themselves the Scripture in- 
junction, ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” and went. Shutting up the little 
room they call ‘‘home,” and putting the key 
securely away, they took in one long breath 
of pleasurable relief, and set forth. They 
couldn’t launch very deep into the ‘‘clothes” 
question, for if they had, they would have 
been obliged to stay at home to enjoy them. 
So, practicing a little self-denial here and a 
good deal there, a small trunk was found 
sufficient for all practical purposes. How- 
ever, it is incumbent upon me to say that 
their ticket cost just as much, and express 
charges were as high, rent of room fully 
equal, and, above all, God’s air just as sweet 
to them as all these minor items are to the 
more favored sex. But I will not stop to 
moralize here—that comes of itself later. 

Sitting in my corner, I saw these two 
when they entered the cozy dining-room of 
the hotel where they purposed to refresh the 
inner ‘‘man.” (I am led here to enquire, en 
passant, into this curious little physiological 
fact!) The tables were invitingly spread 
with clean linen, bright silver, and a tempt- 
ing array of relishes and condiments with 
which the appetite is wont to be tickled; 
and, as our friends sat down, the obliging 
waiter placed before them the open bill of 
fare. 

Now, our friends were not of the order 
of the old gentleman who went with his son 
to Parker’s, and when the menu was placed 
before him, deliberately folded it up, sup- 
posing it to be a tract, and put it in his 
pocket, remarking that ‘“‘he would look at 
it after dinner.” No! they were intelligent 








visitors, and consulted it with a critical eye 








I 
to the main chance. Meantime, there had 


come to the same table two or three of that 
part of creation whose services in the same 
direction as theirs, are worth, at market val 
ue, just four times as much! The consulta- 
tion on their part was after another sort. 
Ears being conveniently open, you see, I 
couldn't help hearing the low conversations 
of each party before me. 

The bill was a very attractive one, and 
presented all the delicacies of the season. 
The men, with no care for the summing up, 
called vigorously. Dish after dish was 
served — some of them barely tasted, and 
then their places filled with others. You 
understand ; the purses in their pockets were 
plump and yielding, that wasall. 1 saw the 
eager eyes of our two glance over across the 
table, and it actually seemed as if I knew 
just how the mouths were watering for a 
taste of what was so carelessly set aside. 

But etiquette, my friend, etiquette! No, 
it must not be thought of. Listen! 

“I wish I could have a piece of steak! it 
would be real good, but it is fifty cents—we 
musn't afford that.” 

“How much are the soups?” 

“Twenty-five cents—” 

“Oh! we musn’t goin for them; weshould 
have to call for two plates, and 'twould 
count up too fast. How are the griddle- 
cakes?” 

“Twenty-five cents, too, and I'm fearful- 
ly hungry; this sea air makes me want to 
eat too much!” 

Poor thing! the very thing she came for 
was working its merciful miracle, and she 
was afraid it would cost too much to gratify 
it. But further on goes the low discussion. 
Three meals a day, and such hungry wo- 
men! All this while, the advocates for quad- 
ruple wages are eating and enjoying. 

‘How are fish-balls?”’ 

“‘Twenty-five cents. Let's call for them, 
for one, and divide them.” 

A happy thought; so “‘fish-balls for one” 
are ordered, hoping that the bread accompa- 
nying may divide up also. To their con- 
sternation, the coveted fish-balls are but 
two, and are graced vith only one forlorn 
biscuit. Clearly they had made a mistake. 
Even fish-balls are a luxury they cannot in- 
dulge in often. So on through the whole 
range of edibles; our friends must be eco- 
nomical or go home; a sad alternative, when 
they are being so much benefited by the 
salt sea air and the luxurious bathing. But 
this eating business! With a sigh of regret 
over the one hard fact, and then a heroic re- 
solve, with a firm face to the inevitable, the 
two subsided to plain bread and butter and 
a cup of coffee, which luscious bill of fare 
can be varied infinitely, you know, through 
all the mazes of orahailt rolls, white rolls, 
stale bread, toast, that indefinite family— 
mush, hominy, etc. etc., adinfinitum. But 
would not those other relishing and life- 
giving viands taste as well to them, aye, and 
be as invigorating too, as to those others 
who are trusted with the same labor and 
four times the amount of compensation? 

So the two parties sat, each enjoying, I 
doubt not, what came within their reach; 
but to me, in my quiet corner, rushed hot 
reflections on the whys and wherefores of 
injustice, in more directions than one, till 
‘equal wages for equal work” seemed liter- 
ally baked into every biscuit which those 
two hungry women ate that day. 

Mary P. Co.purn. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The co-operative building association of 
Haverhill, Mass., bids fair to be a success, 
and that too at an early day. Already suf- 
ficient names are secured to obtain a charter, 
and steps are about being taken in that di- 
rection. Much interest is being manifested, 
and many are anxious to join the associa- 
tion. 

There is no more wonderful old man liv- 
ing than Adolphe Thiers. He was a man 
of note nearly sixty years ago, he was Prime 
Minister of France more than forty years 
ago, the first volumes of his great history 
are more than half a century old, he knew 
Talleyrand and Wellington. Yet this octo- 
genarian is still one of the most conspicu- 
ous figures in Europe. He is still on the 
public stage, and no statesman in the world 
is more active and energetic. 

The young gentlemen of the University 
of Mississippi have recently exhibited not 
only cordial feeling but rare good sense, by 
inviting Gen. 8. L. Woodford, of New York, 
to address them. It was a significant act; 
for he had fought against the Confederacy, 
and holds sentiments not universally accept- 
ed at the South. ‘‘His reception was,” to 
quote the words of the Oxford, Miss., Fal- 
con, published in the university town, ‘‘a 
perfect ovation of applause and commenda- 
tion.” 

‘Nearly one-half of the voters in Georgia 
consist of colored people, and yet not a sin- 
gle colored man in the whole State is a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
now in session. Such asweeping exclusion 
does not tell well for Equal Rights in Geor- 
gia;” says the Independent. More than one- 
half the people of Georgia are women, and 
yet not a single woman is a member of the 
Convention now in session there. What 
does the Independent think such a sweeping 

















exclusion tells for the Equal Rights of wo- 
men in Georgia? 

Bismarck, who has been stopping at Kis- 
sengen, to be benefited by its mineral waters, 
finds it irksome to be a great statesman. He 
has published the following card in a paper 
of that city: “I beg the public not to con 
gregate for the purpose of looking at me 
when lam going to take a bath. 1 beg, also, 
that I may not be saluted in the street, be- 
cause if Lam saluted, one of two things 
will happen; either I do not respond to such 
salutations, and then I pass for impolite; 
or else I take off my hat every moment, and 
then I take cold in the head, and lose all the 
benefit of the treatment.” 

“The man who substitutes his own will 
for the will of the many, and, as the phrase 
goes, takes the law into his own hands, is a 
bad citizen; and he who acquieseces in the 
violence of his neighbor is a weak citi. 
zen. The disregard of law, and its force- 
ful, open, deliberate and unpunished vio 
lation is brutalizing to the community in 
which it occurs, and very demoralizing 
in its general effects. The greatest present 
danger to our popular institutions, . . lies 
in our habitual disregard of our personal 
duty to obey and enforce law.” —Stewart L. 
Woodford. 

The following rules in relation to the med 
ical department of Michigan University have 
been adopted by the regents: Students pro- 
perly qualified may enter the department 
of medicine and surgery, at any time, and 
pursue such branches of study as they may 
select, receiving certificates for the time 
spent and for the subjects pursued; but 
after the session of 1878-9, no student shall 
be recommended for the degree of M. D., 
who has not passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion on all the subjects taught, and who has 
not been in regular attendance upon medical 
lecturesin some school of medicine recog- 
nized by the University, for at least two full 
courses, the last of which must have been 
spent in Michigan University. After the 
session of 1878-9, graduation will occur at 
commencement, 

The Chicago Times says that ‘‘At least 
one-fifth of every riotous gathering in the 
streets in that city was composed of wo- 
men. The majority of them seemed to be 
present for the sole purpose of gratifying an 
insatiable curiosity. That they openly de- 
fied the police until deserted by the men is 
a fact.” This fact, if it be a fact, will be 
considered by some as an argument against 
Woman Suffrage, whereas it is quite other- 
wise. The proportion of men to women in 
the mob is stated as four to one. This 
would indicate that women are four times 
less likely to take part in mobs. But even 
the few who appeared in the streets did not 
unite in the riot, but were animated, accord- 
ing to the Zimes, only by ‘‘an insatiable cu- 
riosity.” Who shall blame them? They 
were themselves working at less than one- 
half of the average wages rejected by the 
strikers. Was it not natural that they 
should wish to improve their minds by con- 
templating the wise and beneficent proceed- 
ings of their political superiors? 

A great man has been found at Erie, Pa., 
unknown to his townsmen. Yale College 
conferred the degree of A. M. on Artemas 
Martin, and the citizens of Erie knew of no 
such man, A reporter, however, found him 
out. Professor Artemas Martin is a bache- 
lor, aged forty-two. His occupation is that 
of market gardener, and for the last half- 
dozen years, every Wednesday and Satur- 
day morning has found him selling vegeta- 
bles on State Street. In his own family he 
has always been called ‘‘The Professor” (a 
title he has now a right to wear), to his 
neighbors has been known only as a market 
gardener. But in mathematical circles, in 
this country and Europe, few names are 
better known. He is a regular contributor 
to the Educational Times, of London, Eng- 
land; to the Messenger of Mathematics, of 
Cambridge, England; to the Analyst, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the mathematical 
department of the Yates County Chronicle, 
of Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Some interesting facts have been made 
public in regard to a noble but unobtrusive 
work which the Countess Ebersberg is do- 
ing in London. About two years ago she 
lost her two infant children, and then de- 
voted her fortune and life to the work of 
saving the lives of children. The state- 
ment that in England 200,000 children die 
annually under the age of five, and three 
per cent of these from preventable causes, 
met her eye. She began to visit the poor, 
to talk with mothers; she instituted weekly 
meetings, at which she gave them instruc- 
tion in regard to preparing nourishing food, 
and she herself provided large quantities of 
food for sick children. She has extended 
her plan to include a day nursery, where 
women may leave their children while they 
are at work, and a Children’s Retreat in the 
country for infants whose lives depend on 
change of air. The Empress of Russia last 
year sent the countess a donation for her 
work, and a warm letter of sympathy. The 
Grand Duchess of Baden has this year done 
the same. 


Amos Fish, one of the queerest men in 
Aibany, N. Y., died on Monday, leaving an 
estate of fifty thousand dollars to charitable 
institutions, and cutting off his wife with a 





In describing bis manner of 
life to a friend, he once said: ‘I buy a shank 
of beef from the butcher, which costs me 
ten cents, My wife makes enough soup 
from this to do us one meal, then the meat 
cut from it afterwards makes two more 
meals, or one day's food for ten cents. I 
split the bone and get the marrow for cook- 
ing purposes, and my wife finds sufficient 
fuel in the bone itself to do considerable 
cooking. Theninan iron pot I save the 
ashes, which I use for manuring a few plants 
that realize for me six cents each” Yet 
when extra taxes were put upon his proper- 
ty, he very rarely, if ever, demanded more 
rent from tenants than what they had been 
paying. He married a widow who had two 
children and a little money. He offered to 
borrow the money and to allow her seven 
percent, His wife accepted the proposition, 
and he was in charge of the property for a 
longtime. One day he forced a settlement 
with her, bringing in a bill for her own and 
the children’s board, and leaving her in debt 
to him, 

One of the stories set atloat by the Hilton 
outrage, and in confirmation of the rumor 
that Mrs, Stewart is not friendly disposed 
towards the ‘‘Jews as a class,” is this: that 
just after her husband's death she obtained 
the discharge of a Jewess from the choir in 
the church wherein the Stewarts had wor- 
shiped, and insisted that she should not 
take part in the funeral services of her late 
husband. Judged by the view of the Coun- 
cil, Mrs. Stewart did right in demanding be- 
lief in Christianity from the choristers of 
her church, and no one who entertains con- 
servative views of religion can blame her. 
Yet there are people of intelligence who 
cite this story as an evidence of Mrs. Stew- 
art's hostility, and are believing anything 
that is said about her bigotry after this tale 
of religious proscription. Let us be careful 
that we do not lay ourselves open to similar 
accusations. We know of instances where 
a fine tenor was discharged from a Jewish 
choir because he sang in a church on Sun- 
days; where a leader of a Jewish choir was 
asked to resign because he was a church 
chorister, also — yet no one thought of ac- 
cusing the trustees who took such action 
of being bigoted. They regarded the chor- 
ister as a synagogue official, and they de- 
manded consistency in his conduct just as 
if he were preacher or reader.—Jewish Mea- 
senger. 

Mr. Walters and his wife were returning 
to Dallas, Ohio, in a two-horse buggy, from 
a trip into the country. About seven miles 
from town, on the Mansfield road, they pass- 
ed a snake that was lying by the side of the 
road, the great size of which attracted their 
attention. After passing the reptile, Mr, 
Walters concluded he would turn back and 
kill it. He turned the team around, drove 


dollar a day. 





back toa point opposite the snake, drew 
his pistol and fired at it, but without effect. 
The horses, not being used to the report of 
fire-arms, became restless and hard to con- 
trol, which caused the attention of Mr. Wal- 
ters to be diverted from the snake, which 
ran rapidly to the buggy, up the wheels, 
and on to the dashboard, before the occu- 
pants were aware of it. The snake, when 
it was within a foot of the occupants of the 
carriage, coiled the lower part of its body, 
threw its neck into a graceful curve, drew 
back its head, and was just inthe act of 
launching its fangs into Mr. Walters, when 
he fired a second shot. This, though miss- 
ing, had the effect of causing the snake to 
lower itself on to the tongue of the carriage. 
Mr. Walters then fired two more shots, one 
of which took effect, and caused the reptile 
to fall from the carriage to the ground, and 
Walters dispatched it with a large stone. 
The reptile was measured, and found to be 
over six feet long, and was thicker thana 
man’s wrist. 

The following romantic story is told by 
the Raleigh, N. C., News: ‘‘In one of the hot- 
ly-contested fights in Virginia during the 
war, a Federal officer fell wounded in front 
of the Confederate breastworks. While 
lying there wounded and crying piteously 
for water, a Confederate soldier (James 
Moore, of Burke County, N. C.,) declared 
his intention of supplying him with drink. 
The bullets were flying thick from both 
sides, and Moore’s friends endeavored to 
dissuade him from such a hazardous enter- 
prise. Despite remonstrance and danger, 
however, Moore leaped the breastworks, 
canteen in hand, reached his wounded ene- 
my and gave him drink. The Federal, 
under a sense of gratitude for the timely 
service, took out his gold watch and offered 
it to his benefactor, but it was refused. 
The officer then asked the name of the man 
who had braved such danger to succor him. 
The name was given, and Moore returned 
unhurt to his position behind the embank- 
ment. They saw nothing more of each 
other. Moore was subsequently wounded, 
and lost a limb in one of the engagements ~ 
in Virginia, and returned to his home in 
Burke County. A few daysago he received 
a communication from the Federal soldier 
to whom he had given the ‘cup of cold 
water’ on the occasion alluded to, announc-’ 
ing that he had settled on him the sum of 
$10,000, to be paid in four annual instal- 
ments, of $2500 each. Investigation has 
established the fact that there is no mistake 





or deception in the matter.” 
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A WOMAN'S VICTORY. 


BY MARY BAUCE EVERETT 





[Marguerite of Provence accompanied her husband, 
Louis 1X., on the Sixth Crusade, undertaken after 
the pillage and capture of Jeruraiem by the Moslems. 

ng the siege of Damictta, the king was taken 
. and Marguerite and her infant were beseiged 
the city. The French historians ray that the Ital- 


jan “Knights of Visa’ proposed the capitulation of 
the city, and thix coming to the Queen's ears, she sent 
for the leaders and prevailed on them to defend the 
castle to the lart 
"Twas an bour of fearful waiting, 
For the Crescent hovered near, 
And the trembling bands of Christians, 
Wavered ‘twixt their hope and fear. 
In the dungeon of the Moslem, 
Sainted Louis sighed alone; 
In the turret of the castle, 
Wailed the young heir to his throne, 
O'er the towers of Damietta 
Drooping bung the Lily-flag; 
Sailed the vulture by at noon-tide, 
To his nest in yonder crag. 
Loudly clashed the Moorish cymbals, 
And the paynim chant arore, 
Day by day the Christian warriors 
Turned a weaker front to foes, 
Till at last the Knightr of Pisa, 
Mattered low, with sullen tone, 
“Flesh and blood can bear no longer; 
Here the Cresent rules alone.” 
Then they bore the fateful warning 
To the fair Queen Marguerite, 
Saying, ‘Lo, our ranks are thinning, 
Seest thou no succor yet." 
From her couch the Queen uprising, 
“Robe me, maidens, robe me fair, 
Bring my jewels, and the silken, 
Broidered robes I used to wear. 
1 will speak these craven soldiers; 
In this cheek, so smooth and fair, 
Flows the blood of kings and princes; 
I will do what Woman dare.” 
Then they bound the silken tresees, 
With her jewels’ starry sheen, 
Robed her in those royal dresses, 
As became St. Louis’ queen. 
“Bring my boy, my princely Tristan, 
With his father’s eyes and brow; 
I will shame these knightly cowards, 
For the sake of Louis now.” 
Fair she sat, and grave and queenly, 
As along the corridor 
Came the tramp of mail-clad warriors, 
Trailing swords along the floor: 
“JT have heard your gloomy murmurs; 
If the Crescent wax or wane, 
Does the sultry sun of Egypt 
Press too strongly on your brain? 
“Do you dream of home too often, 
And the skies of Italy 
Is not France, the land of lilies, 
Quite as beautiful to me?’ 
Do you ask a noble leader, 
W hile your king lies low in chains? 
I will lead you, I, your Lady; 
Cast aside all fears and pains. 
“Arm me with a trusty armor,— 
Thus | rend this silken gear, 
From my brow and arms these baubles 
With a steady hand I tear; 
For the honor of the lilies! 
For the sake of Louis’ son! 
For the Cross and good St. Denys! 
Thus my battle cry shall run!” 
Lowly bowed the Knight of Pisa, 

As the young queen proudly stood, 
While to cheek and brow and bosom 
Leaped her brave, ancestral blood. 

“Lady, thou hast shamed our knighthood; 
Rest thou safe in castle walls; 
We will fight the lordly Paynim, 
Till the last grim warrior falls! 
“In the next dread hour of battle, 
In the crash of spear and lance, 
*Neath the banner of the lilies 
We will strike a blow for France, 
Though the river runs with carnage, 
Be it victory or loss, 
Lady, list our cry of battle, 
‘God and Denys for the Cross!’ ” 
—— os 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
EVIDENCE. 


BY NETTIE BENSCHOTEN, 


Pulsing through the universe 
Yearning for better things; 

The soul intensely longs and strives 
Torise and try its wings. 

To many a weary ove it seems 
The word of discontent; 

The throbbing of an aching heart 
On temporal things intent. 

To me the longing earnest is, 
That life beyond the grave 

Shall give us the fruition 
Our hungry hearts so crave. 

“If so,”’ cries out the compassed one,— 
For mortal faith is weak,— 

“From out that glorious, unknown life, 
Why does not something speak?” 

It does! It@oes! Its thunder tones 
Are longings of the soul 

For strength and goodness, this half-life 
Gives in such paltry dole. 

—Miulan, Erie Co., Ohio. 


> eo —______. 
THE SONG OF THE GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Slow the lily on the stalk 
Nods across the garden walk. 
Oh, I show her! 
Oh, I know her! 
Once I kissed the bud to bloom. 
The eyes of all the world may see 
A lily’s brow shine loftily. 
A lily’s heart has holy room, 
But one may kiss the bud to bloom. 
Shall I tell you whatI saw? 
Is there any code or law 
That has chid me 
Or forbid me? 
But my lips are sealéd fast. 
When the twilight dawns like day, 
When November laughs like May, 
When Love's miracle has passed, 
Then the lips are sealéd fast. 
A lily stepping on her stalk 
Stately down the garden waik— 
Though you ask her, 
Though you task her, 
That is all that you will see. 
You will never, never know, 
She will die, but never show 
To the eyes with which you see, 
The woman's sou! revealed to me. 
~-Exchange. 





NOT PROVEN. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘There were few prettier pictures than that 
disclosed in the old rectory-garden on that 
bright winter morning. Tip oe, her arms 
raised to a branch of growing holly, her 
glossy hair falling from her fair face over 
her seal-skin jacket, and her violet eyes 
sparkling, was May Westleigh, the rector’s 
daughter, while within a few feet of her, 
watching her efforts with much amusement 
and « vast amount of admiration, stood 
Thomas Mildmay, a handsome young mus- 
cular Christian, attired in a tweed suit and 
felt hat. Suddenly the latter burst forth: 


It is the rector’s daughter, 

And she has grown #0 dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 

That trembles in her ear. 


“Don’t be absurd, Tom,” interrupted the 
lady. ‘‘You are a gallant gentleman, truly, 
to see a lady in distress and not aid her.” 

‘Have I not offered six times at least, 
May, and been refused?” 

‘‘And will be again, sir. Thisisthe most 
lovely piece of holly I have seen this season, 
and I am determined that no other fingers 
than mine shall touch it, until I give it to 
my dear Jack, when he comes this evening. 
They doa’t grow holly in India, do they, 
Tom?’ 

“‘No, I think not.” 

“‘Then it will be a welcome offering to an 
English heart. Oh! how glad, how very 
glad I shall be to see the dear old fellow.” 

“If you speak so enthusiastically, May, 
*pon my word I shall be jealous,” remarked 
the gentleman. 

‘‘Jealous—you! and Jack? Nonsense. 
Why, Tom, I love him like a brother. We 
were brought up, you know, as children to- 
gether.” 

“So he told me, May, when we metin In- 
dia, and he gave me the letter of introduc- 
tion to the rector. Indeed,” proceeded 
Thomas Mildmay, still inspecting the gath- 
ering of the holly, which persistently clung 
to its parent stem, ‘‘he spoke so incessantly 
about you that I fancied——” 

“Pray what, sir?” 

“That there existed a deeper affection 
than a brother's and sister’s, May.” 

‘“‘Which shows how you were deceived. 
Talk of women jumping at hasty conclu- 
sions! Men are a thousand times worse. 
There, after all you must lend me your 
knife, Tom; the branch will not break, it is 
so tough.” 

Thomas Mildmay produced it, again 
offering his services, which, notwithstand- 
ing the obstinacy of the holly, were again 
rejected, 

“Cut upward, not downward, May,” he 
cried, suddenly, stepping forward; ‘‘the 
knife is sharp.” 

The warning came too late; the keen 
blade had flashed through the tough fibers, 
and penetrated May’s white, slender finger. 

It was not a very serious cut, but suffi- 
ciently so to cause the blood to leap forth. 
The cry she uttered was echoed by her 
companion, whose arm quickly encircled 
her dainty waist as he caught her hand in 
his. 

“O dearest!” he exclaimed in concern, 
‘why did you not permit me?” 

‘‘Because,” answered May, a little pale, 
“I said no one should touch this branch but 
myself, Tom, and no one shall. But see!” 
and she held the holly toward him—‘“‘there 
is blood upon it, and it is a bad omen.” 

He glanced at the bough, and truly, fal- 
len on it, as bright asthe berries themselves, 
were the crimson drops. 

“‘Bad omen, May!” he laughed, wrapping 
her wounded finger in his handkerchief. 
‘‘What childishness! Why, you are abso- 
lutely pale. *Pon my word, your concern 
for Jack is already making me jealous.” 

‘Don’t let it do that, Tom,” she said 
bravely. 

“‘Why not?” he smiled. 

‘Because. Tom, you are, I believe, the 
best-tempered man I ever knew, but—” 

‘But?’ he questioned, fondly regarding 
her. 

“I am sure you love me so truly that, 
were you jealous of any one, I imagine that 
you would not be answerable for your ac- 
tions.” 

He caught her in his arms and pressed a 
kiss on her smooth cheek, 

“My darling, you are right,” he replied 
gravely, in his turn. “If I thought I should 
lose you, or another was seeking to win you 
from me, | think I should either kill him or 
myself.” 

“Now you are talking pure nonsense, 
Tom, dear. Let us go in,” she laughed, 
and, taking his arm, they moved over the 
crisp, frosty lawn to the quaint old rectory, 
a very Jack-in-the-green of ivy, which en- 
circled its highest gables. But, even dur- 
ing the embrace, May had kept the holly 
branch from coming in contact with Thom- 
as Mildmay, and did so still. Was this an 
omen, too?” 

CHAPTER I. 

The clear winter's morning had given 
place to a bleak, wintry night, andthe snow 
dashed sharp and cutting into the face of 
the rector and his old pupil, John Westma- 
cott, as they whirled along the dreary Scot- 
tish road from the railway station to the 
rectory. 





“Now, Doctor,” exclaimed Jack, merrily, 
‘let me take the reins while you tell the 
news. Remember the road? Aye, every 
stone of it, as if I had traveled it but yes- 
terday. How kind it was of you, on such a 
night, tocome and meet me. How jolly I 
feel to see old Caithness again. What song 
is it that May used to sing about there being 
no place like home? Neither is there. 
And how is May—bless her heart! Older, 
of course; and pretty, I will swear.” 

‘Well, all the change you will find in her, 
Jack, is for the better; and I have one piece 
of news that will surprise you, perhaps, but 
I think I will leave it for May herself to tell, 
or your own eyes to read.” 

Why did John Westmacott start and grow 
anxiously nervous for that news and no 
other? 

‘Nay, doctor,” he remarked, ‘‘remember 
how long I have been away, and don't tan- 
talize me. What is it? Does it concern— 
concern Mary?” 

“Yes, Jack. She is engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

John Westmacott gripped the reins so 
sharply that the horse reared. It gave ex- 
cuse for his temporary silence; then rather 
huskily came the interrogation: 

“To whom, doctor?” 

“Your friend, Thomas Mildmay.” 

‘My friend!” muttered the ex-pupil be- 
tween his teeth; ‘‘curse him!” Thenaloud: 
‘‘How long has she been engaged, doctor?” 

“Only since you have been on your voy- 
age home, dear boy, or she would have writ- 
ten to tell you. You will have to wish her 
joy.” 

“T do, and”—but this under his breath— 
“him. He has robbed me of her.” 

It was so, John Westmacott had come 
back to the home of his childhood, the love 
of his youth. In those days he had termed 
her his little wife; laughingly she had ac- 
cepted the title. In nothing had he been 
more serious. During all his absence, while 
fighting for that fortune he had realized, 
amid care and trouble, one idea had upheld 
him —the returning to England and marry- 
ing Mary Westleigh. He had never doubt- 
ed that she knew of and reciprocated his af- 
fection. He had come back to find his hap- 
piness scattered to the winds. 

How he went through the evening that 
ensued, he never knew. How he calmly 
kissed the cheek of May, in all innocence 
presented to ‘‘her brother;” how quietly he 
listened to the story of the holly bough; and 
how he took Thomas Mildmay’s hand, was 


a mystery he never unraveled. All seemed |- 


the acts of another person, not himself. 
Once when he found himself unexpectedly 
alone with May, just before leaving, did he 
lose his self-control.  Flinging out his hands 
toward her, he cried bitterly: 

‘“‘May, why have you thus deceived me? 
You knew I loved you. Why did you not 
warn me of this? Why let me return to be 
so cruelly disappointed? Why, of all men, 
did you select Thomas Mildmay, who knew 
my secret? He is a crafty coward to have 
won you from me; but, by Heaven, he shall 
rue his treachery.” 

‘‘Jack!” exclaimed the girl, pale and 
alarmed, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

‘That I love you, May; have always lov- 
ed you—must love you to my dying hour.” 

Before she had divined his intent, he had 
taken her in his arms, pressing a kiss on her 
forehead; then he had gone, and the girl, 
full of grief, dropped weeping on a chair. 
A voice aroused her. Looking up she be- 
held Thomas Mildmay by her side His 
face was very white, his brows contracted, 
his lips compressed. 

“May,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘I have heard 
every word. I was yonder,” pointing to the 
conservatory. ‘‘What is all this? What 
does he mean by your deceiving him?” 

‘‘Tom, I know no more than you; unless 
he has taken a childish joke in seriousness. 
Papa shall set him right.” 

‘No; he has called me a coward, accused 
me of worse. The task must be mine, and 
the explanation and the apology must be 
made to-night.” 

He moved away. She tried to stay him, 
but for once he was deaf to her voice. The 
outer door banged, and striding over the 
snow, Thomas Mildmay followed John 
Westmacott, who, with a persistency for 
which an old tutor could not account, refus- 
ed a bed at the rectory, and had started for 
the village. 

The snow had ceased, but a tempest of 
wind had arisen; the leafless trees seemed 
like wands before it, and the waves were 
heard breaking in bursts like thunder upon 
the shore, not a mile distant. The sky was 
clear and drear; only the earth was white. 
A mountain-stream, which, when the rains 
or snows came, swelled into the dimensions 
of a river, intersected the road leading from 
the rectory to the village, and on this nigiit 
it rushed and eddied in whirling foam be- 
tween its banks and the sea. Spanning its 
flood was a rustic bridge, about which grew 
a few firs and larches. 

It was here that Thomas Mildmay over- 
took John Westmacott. What passed. be- 
tween them we need not minutely recount. 
It was accusation and refutation first, speed- 
ily followed by angry words, blended with 
threats. Then there was a blow, a sharp, 
short struggle, and one man quitted the 
spot, while the other laid on the river's 








bank, with his face on the snow, motionless 
and still,—by his side a spray of the holly 
branch May Westleigh that morning had 
gathered. 

CHAPTER II. 

Not proven. That was the verdict. 

John Westmacott, there was good reason 
to believe, had been murdered, and by 
Thomas Mildmay. Thetwo young men had 
quitted the rectory together, each bound for 
the village, Only one, however, Thomas 
Mildmay, had arrived at the inn, his clothes 
in disorder, his manner agitated, his shirt- 
front blood-stained. The next morning John 
Westmacott was missing. 

Search was made, and not only indica- 
tions of a severe struggle were discovered 
on the left bank of the river, but also the 
impress of a man’s body in the snow, and a 
sprig of holly, a gold seal, and a cane, all 
of which were John Westmacott’s property. 
But the body of John Westmacott was ab- 
sent. 

On being arrested, Thomas Mildmay con- 
fessed that he and John Westmacott had 
fought by the bridge, — upon what matter 
he refused to state. But he declared the 
impress on the snow was his own, that he 
had been struck down insensible by his op- 
ponent; that, on recovering, he had found 
himself alone, and fearing to alarm the in- 
mates of the rectory, had gone to the inn. 

Some believed this story. May did from 
her heart. Nevertheless, circumstantial ev- 
idence was against him. On such a night 
the body of aman thrown into the river 
would have been whirled down to and lost 
in the ocean like a wisp of straw. Still, as 
no body could be found, the direct proof of 
murder was wanting; the Scotch jury 
brought in ‘‘Not proven,” and with the 
brand of Cain on his forehead, which only 
the appearance of John Westmacott in life 
could remove, the accused was released, 
condemned mutely, if not openly, by the 
public voice. 

‘Then what do you think has become of 
him?” asked the rector, sadly, after hearing 
Thomas Mildmay’s recital of the quarrel. 

‘Tl cannot imagine, sir, unless he commit- 
ted suicide,” was the rejoinder. ‘‘He was 
mad at the moment. His accusation, his 
language showed it. He was capable of any- 
thing.” 

‘“‘What do you intend doing, my poor 
boy?” 

‘IT shall go abroad,” answered the young 
man, gloomily. ‘‘What becomes of me 
there, is of small consequence.” 

“Save to me, dear Tom,” said May, mov- 
ing near to him, and lifting her brave eyes 
to his. ‘If you go itshall not be alone. I 
do not think you guilty. I believe all you 
have said. Ihave promised to be your wife, 
and I will beso now as ever, dear.” 

For some time his emotion was too great 
for words. Then, embracing her tenderly, 
he exclaimed: 

‘‘Heaven bless you for those comforting 
words, my darling. But no; you shall not 
make this sacrifice; you shall not bear a 
name shadowed by such a verdict, which 
implies my guilt, not sufficiently proved for 
the law to punish, but equally guilty.” 

* * * * * * 

Two years had elapsed, during which no 
intelligence had been heard of John West- 
macott, were he living, nor lately of Thomas 
Mildmay, when, one stormy night, the an- 
niversary of John Westmacott’s disappear- 
ance, the inmates of the rectory were aroused 
by the deep, melancholy boom of the minute- 
gun. It was a sound unfortunately too 
often heard on that wild, rugged north coast; 
but its frequency did not deter the inhabi- 
tants from quitting their beds, anxious to 
render aid. 

The rector was ever among the first to en- 
courage the reward. On this night, despite 
his persuasions, for she had grown very del- 
icate, May, her plaid wrapped around her, 
accompanied him. 

The beach, crowded with men, presented 
an animated scene. Beyond tossed the 
stormy sea, as black as the sky above, ex- 
cept when the white crests of the waves 
flashed out, before they broke with a deaf- 
ening crash upon the shore. Among those 
waves, gored by the hidden reefs, was the 
ill-fated ship, rolling as in mortal agony, 
while clinging to the shrouds and rigging, 
were tiny specks, known to be men, whose 
numbers, after each sweeping wave, were 
mournfully lessened. 

With difficulty the life-boat was launched, 
manned by brave-hearted volunteers, and 
pulled on its mission of rescue. 

Twice successfully it made the journey, 
but the third time, caught by a side wave, 
it and its freight were hurled pell-mell upon 
the beach. 

“The boat is done for,” said the reotor, 
regarding it, ‘‘but, praise Heaven, not before 
all are saved.” 

“No, no! O, papa, in mercy look,” cried 
May, catching his arm. ‘‘There is yet one 
on board who has been left behind.” 

Hier words attracted every eye on the 
beach, and there, holding to the shrouds, 
was visible the figure of aman. The next 
instant he had plunged into the boiling sea. 

‘He would swimit. It is impossible,” 
ejaculated the doctor. ‘‘The boat is useless. 
We have no means to help him, unless any 
here would risk their lives to meet him with 
a rope ” 


There was silence. The rope was ready 
—the man wanting. They were not cow. 
ards, but few there could swim, and those 
who were able regarded the attempt as pure 
madiness. 

Suddenly in their midst stood a man al- 
ready divested of his coat. 

‘Fasten the rope around me,” he said, 
quietly. ‘I ama strong swimmer, and per. 
haps can do it.” 

At the sound of his voice, May sprang 
forward with a cry. 

“Tom—Tom Mildmay,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, no, no—not you.” 

He smiled encouragingly upon her, 
watched for the resting wave, and the next 
instant was battling his way through the 
billows. In that stormy sea, to follow his 
course was impossible. They only knew 
his progress by the telling out of the rope. 

It was a terrible suspense,—to none so 
much as to May, who leaned half fainting, 
yet too anxious to lose entire consciousness, 
upon her father’s arm. 

A quarter of an hour, and the signal was 
given to pull in. Rapidly it was obeyed. 
But each haul found the weight heavier, 
until it was evident that the swimmer or 
swimmers were no longer able to assist them- 
selves. 

So it proved, when by one more haul they 
were landed. Thetwo were found sense- 
less, clasped in each other’s arms with a 
grip like death. 

Anxiously the crowd gathered round, and 
a murmur of surprise burst from many, as 
in the preserver and preserved they recog- 
nized Thomas Mildmay and the supposed 
murdered man, John Westmacott. 

Little remains to be told. John West- 
macott, on recovering, heard with consider- 
able emotion who had been his rescuer, and 
eagerly he explained the mystery of his dis. 
appearance on that eventful night. 

Maddened by passion, after striking 
Thomas Mildmay down, he set off to walk 
to a neighboring seaport, resolving never to 
place foot in the rectory again. 

A vessel, when he arrived, was on the 
point of starting for Norway—a place he 
had long desired to visit—and he took pas- 
sage in her, hoping by travel to find distrac- 
tion from his misery. 

In Norway he had remained until a week 
back, when chance had thrown into his 
hands an old newspaper, containing Thomas 
Mildmay’s trial. 

Shocked and overwhelmed with remorse, 
he had not lost a moment in returning to 
Scotland by the first ship that sailed, which, 
by a singular chain of circumstances, hap- 
pened to be wrecked on the very portion of 
the coast he wished to reach. 

**You have saved my life, Tom,” said he, 
warmly pressing his friend’s palm, ‘‘and 1 
am here to prove your innocence. Forgive 
the past, and,” taking May’s hand, and him- 
self placing it in the other’s, ‘I pray you 
may be happy. If your guilt was not prov- 
en, your devotion is, and fully merits the 
reward of May Westleigh’s love.” —English 
Magazine. 





oe 
ABOUT A YOUNG COUPLE. 

It is never an easy thing to adapt oneself 
to new and opposite circumstances, unless 
one has made it a special point of self-disci- 
pline (we are so fond of saying self-disci- 
pline, as if there could be any such thing!) 
to prepare for whatever circumstances may 
surround him. 

So Ido not think it at all strange that 
Fanny Robinson, who was Fanny-Main of 
Ourtown before she was married last spring, 
finds it so hard to live as she is now doing— 
so (except for George) utterly alone there in 
the city, where she and her husband have 
been living the last three weeks. 

George, her husband, used to have an 
abundance of leisure to devote to Fanny i 
but now he is ‘‘so taken up by his business 
that he has comparatively little time. He 
is away all day except at meal times, and 
nearly all his evenings are occupied, his 
work being connected with a daily newsp# 
per. 

Of course Fanny must realize that there’s 
no help for this unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs but to patiently Lear it; still she can- 
not, it seems, help blaming George for it a 
little every now and then. She tells him he 
doesn’t act as he used to, when there were 
whole days that he did nothing but stay 
with her at her father’s; then he never once 
forgot to kiss her, as he left her for a few 
hours, while now he sometimes forgets 1t 10 
going away for the whole day. There nev- 
er used to be any hurry, but it’s all hurry 
now; etc., etc., etc. 

Now this always gives George a bad feel- 
ing; in fact, it almost vexes him, at times, 
because he knows so well why it is that he 
cannot do just as he did when he had noth- 
ing else to do but please Fanny; it seems 
to him so singular that his “little girl” can- 
not understand this, as well as the general 
truth that marriage always changes pe 
ple’s circumstances. Sometimes it 1s on 
his lips to tell her these things, but then he 
thinks of the morning prayer in which he 
asked God to ‘‘help*him to be gentle and 
forbearing all day long,” and he holds back 
the words, lest he offend, and occupies his 
mind with other thoughts. He reflects that, 





by-and-by, Fanny will get used to the new 
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situation, and believing that situation to be 

the best, he determines to accustom himself 

to it and to help his little girl do the same. 
For he feels, as 1 have heard him say, that 


large charity needs to be exercised toward 


one in Fanny's position. She is placed where 
she has absolutely nothing to do but make 
ner bed, sew for herself and read every day, 
snd where she sees exceedingly few people 
with whom she would like to get acquaint- 
ed. She and George board at a hotel where 
there are few ladies anyway, and into which 
flow all sorts of characters, so that one must 
use discrimination in forming acquaintance- 
ships, as elsewhere. 

George realizes—as few husbands thus 
situated would be apt to realize—and ac- 
knowledges—as still fewer would be apt to 
acknowledge—that the time he is away from 
his wife is ten times as long and wearisome 
to her as it is to him, because she is so little 
occupied, and he so largely. 

The case of my young friends is so very 
like that of thousands of young couples, 
that I write of it with the hope that some 
one of them may gather from it enough food 
for thought to enable them to bear their lot 
more patiently, or devise some means of 
improving it. E. K. CHAMPLIN. 

Westerly, R. 1. 
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A WOMAN, A DEAD MAN, OR ACRIMINAL,. 


If there was any insulting, belittling ex- 
pression, dictated by masculine arrogance 
and assumption, necessary to further open 
the eyes of women concerning their politi- 
cal status in this government, it remained 
for Senator James K. Kelly, of Oregon, to 
give it voice. In essaying with the wind of 
airy threats to defraud the more than 15,000 
yoters of the State who cast ballots for Dr. 
Watts, as presidential elector—count them 
out and substitute therefor the minority 
who voted for Mr. Cronin—this sapient and 
valiant politician, after racking his brains 
fora simile that would be as degrading as 
possible to Dr. Watts, declared that ‘‘there 
was no more reason to give Watts a certifi- 
cate than there would be to a dead man, a wo- 
man, or a person convicted of crime.” 

Ladies, how do you like your company? 
What think you of the estimate in which 
your individual rights, capabilities and 
powers are held by this pink of chivalry, 
this same United States senator who, not 
long since, scouted in public print the idea 
that he should have sent a dispatch in any 
manner referring to political matters, to his 
wife? 

We trust that women who have looked 
with indifference heretofore upon their po- 
litical status will be aroused by this new 
Centennial catalogue for Woman, compiled 
and published by Senator Kelly, to a sense 
of their degraded and degrading position in 
the great world of motive and action, and 
join the vast array of noble men and women 
who needed not this taunt to cause them to 
decry the injustice that makes women, with 
ail their intellectual development and en- 
dowments, equal only to ‘“‘dead men.” —New 
Northwest. 
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THE VINE AND THE OAK. 


Shakspeare, the great high-priest of hu- 
man nature, uses the simile of ‘‘the tree and 
the vine,” by making Titania, while under 
a spell, say to the clown, Bottom, who had 
been transformed into an ass: 

“I will wind thee in my arms. The fe- 
reg ivy so enrings the barky fingers of the 
elm.” 

Titania is not the only woman who has 
fallen in love with an ass, and thought her- 
self the clinging vine, and him the grand, 
supporting tree. Prx-CLIve. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of Pennsylvania. 
mute twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
“iursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 

College building. 

a linieal instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

a Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 

and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
ia) toall matriculants of the year. 

cAddrese, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
TWtJant ve. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 

















D®: E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
Pena of a century, during which time he has suc- 
i u ly treated thousands for nearly all the different 
my bet which human flesh is heir. . The great principle 
ME is system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
- DICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
EROUS, 
m... Spear's Patients may be met in nearly every 
po ad New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
re 8 all the way down to the present time, when he 
: probably more people under treatment than any 
ctor in America. 
wan SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
el Basie 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


Woman’s Medical College 





—of the—— 


we .~L+ork Infirmary- 
“S SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
ents can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
ar Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
day of * y. Winter session opens on First Tues 
ress thee er. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
18 Scenes etary, Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
Second Avenue, New York. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


New7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD ~ 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F.. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 


‘his emphatic endorsement of the 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent nd 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory o' Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in ay of 
tone, and of wonderful wy of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mrtuer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 

tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
Seats opportunity ‘or pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, = ly24 











23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 
Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUG. 11, 1877. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 








ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the en 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first coat vf im- 
gertation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 
Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 


Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
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FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &e., &e., &e. 
LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order, 


PARLOR SUITS 





in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards, 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co, 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTRWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 
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THOSE TWELVE THOUSAND VOTES- 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. Faxon’s letter and our reply have | 
awakened considerable comment on the part 
of the press of the State. The Boston Jler- 
ald says 

The indefatigable Henry H. Faxon, of 
Quincy, who furnishes the most of the mon- 
ey for the Prohibition party, and his fair 

roportion of the brains, urges upon the 
cena Suffragists, in the columns of the 
Woman's Journat, his plan of the cam- 
ign. Itis, in brief, that the two ‘‘isms” 
shall unite their forces, for he ‘‘verily bee 
lieves that $1000, se within the Re- 
ublican party by judicious men who mean 
ypusiness, will do more to advance the inter- 
ests of Woman Suffrage and Prohibition, 
than $10,000 spent in a separate organiza- 
tion.” The Woman Suffrage organ, being 
in the condition of the burnt child who 
dreads the fire, or, perhaps, we should say, 
of ‘‘the scalded dog that hates even cold 
water,” is very chary of accepting Mr. Fax- 
on’s advice; and, while it admits that the 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition factions 
could control the caucus nominations of 
the Republican party if united, it thinks it 
“very doubtful if more than half of them 
could be enlisted in organized effort to 
capture the caucuses, while the effort to 
do so would bring out twice that number in 
the interest of sex-supremacy and rum.” 
The organ has no objection, apparently, to 
Mr. Faxon’s scheme on the ground of the 
impropriety, not to say immorality, of at- 
tempting, by the use of money, to control 
the Republican primary meetings, but it 
thinks simply that the plan will not work; 
for “if,” it says, ‘‘the reformers should cap- 
ture the Republican organization and nom- 
inate Governor Talbot, experience has 
shown that 13,000 anti-reform Republicans 
would go over to the Democrats, making a 
difference of 26,000 in the result, so that a 
defeat would be highly probable.” It is 
impossible not toadmire the sang frotd with 
which these distinguished representatives of 
the parties of “high moral idees” calculate 
the chances of a ‘‘truck and dicker” opera- 
tion, by which one or the other is to obtain 
an advantage through such reprehensible 
ractices as the best men of both the lead- 
ing parties unhesitatingly condemn.—Her- 
ald, 
The low plane of popular political moral- 
ity is shown by the gratuitous assumption 
of the Herald that ‘‘the use of money” sug- 
gested by Mr. Faxon means bribery, where- 
as itis absolutely necessary, as everybody 
knows, for the most legitimate purposes of 
a political campaign. Halls must be hired, 
speakers’ expenses paid, hand bills printed 
and tickets distributed. There is no ‘‘truck 
and dicker” in a combination of reforms for 
the accomplishment of worthy objects. 

The Jerald has been preaching the gos- 
pel of personal independence too long to 
ery ‘‘rule or ruin” when the ‘‘divine right 
to bolt” isin question, Even the Republican 





platform has affirmed and emphasized that 
right. 

The Boston Daily Globe says: 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, has a 
letter in the Woman's JouRNAL, addressed 
to Mr. Blackwell, urging him and _ his fol- 
lowers to use their influence not to form a 
new party, but to bring the twelve thousand 
voters who voted last year for Baker, to the 
Republican caucuses, there to work for del- 
egates to Worcester in the interest of Wo- 
man Suffrage and Prohibition. Mr. Faxon 
argues that there is a large class of indiffer- 
ent voters in the ranks of the Republican 
party who will vote for Prohibitory or Wo- 
man Suffrage candidates, provided they 
have been nominated in the regular party 
caucuses, and yet who absolutely refuse to 
vote with any outside party. e further 
— out that little hope can be expected 

rom the Democratic party. Their whole 
make-up, he says, is antagonistic to the 
rinciple either of Woman Suffrage or Pro- 
ibition; ‘‘whiskey has got to be in their 
platform as the purchasing power to buy 
and control the ignorant class of voters. 
Mayor Prince well knew, when advocating 
the example of setting liquors upon the ta- 
ble before children, that he was carrying out 
the principle of his party. Who ever heard 
of a child that was brought up under the 
influences of whiskey, who was not a Dem- 
ocrat when he became a voter?” Mr. Fax- 
on, as an earnest, offers to subscribe 
afew hundred dollars to help the work 
along, if hisadvice istaken. Mr. Blackwell, 
in reply, endorses Mr. Faxon’s opinion of 
the power of the twelve thousand if pro- 
perly directed, but advocates a bolt in cer- 
tain contingencies. He believes that the 
twelve thousand, if properly united and or- 
ganized, could control the caucus nomina- 
tions, could nominate their own candidate 
at Worcester, and secure a Legislature 
pledged to their principles. One man in the 
caucus he declares is more influential than 
ten at the polls; and the twelve thousand, 
divided among 280 Representative districts 
in the State, would number more than forty 
in each caucus. But Mr. Blackwell is not 
so sure that if they should capture the Wor- 
cester Convention and name the candidate, 
they could elect him, for experience has 
shown that 13,000 ‘‘anti-reform Republi- 
cans,” as he calls those who are opposed to 
Prohibition in politics and Woman Suffrage, 
would go over to the Democrats, and ‘‘beat- 
en in the caucus, Satan would probably 
triumph at the polls.” Mr. Blackwell, how- 
ever, advises the twelve thousand to move 
on the caucuses, try and get their candidate 
nominated at Worcester, and get in the 
platform a Woman Suffrage resolution 
which means something; and if they fail, 
then ‘“‘in God’s name bolt, nominate reform 
candidates and let the State pass, where 
under such circumstances it would right- 
fully belong, into the hands of Rum and 
Democracy.”—Boston Globe. 

The Daily Advertiser says: 

The WomaAn’s JouRNAL of the 4th instant 
discusses with great frankness the question 
whether Woman Suffragists and Prohibi- 
tionists, who propose to have their own can- 





didate for governor anyway, ought to go to 


Republican caucuses for the purpose of con- 
trolling them and the convention if they can. 
Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, speaking for the 
Prohibitionists, takes the affirmative: Mr. 
Blackwell, speaking for the Suffragists, has 
lost all patience with the Republican party 
on that question, and will have nothing 
more to do with it. Nevertheless, he ad- 
vises those who have any faith in the possi- 
ble redemption of that party in Massachu- 
setts from ‘‘its present surrender to sex-su- 
premacy. rum and ruin,” to go to the cau- 
cuses and the convention, do what they can 
there, and then—bolt, if necessary. Mr. 
Blackwell, it seems to us, would put his 
friends to needless inconvenience. The 
bolting principle has two edges, and if by 
any miracle of organization a minority 
could succeed in capturing the convention, 
it would take the life out of their conquest 
before it was a dayold. There is one other 
thing that must first be captured in order to 
make a captured organization of any value, 
and that is public opinion.— Advertiser. 

Conservative papers like the Daily Adver- 
tiser never wake up to the requirements of 
public opinion until it is already created and 
crystallized. Suffragists know that upon 
the question of Woman’s political rights, 
the public opinion of the State is far in ad- 
vance of the Boston newspapers, and that all 
we need is a recognition of that fact upon 
the part of leading politicians. Moreover, 
public opinion can only be ‘‘captured” by 
aggressive political action. 

oe 


MRS, LIVERMORE AND THE WOMEN OF 
UTAH 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—One of the women 
of Utah says she does not know what Mrs. 
Livermore means by saying that the voters 
of Utah are ticketed, and wants to know 
where she will find the ticket, whether upon 
their hats, coats, or elsewhere. 

Mrs. Livermore must be careful, when 
speaking of the writers of the Exponent, to 
use no figurative language, but should tell 
exactly how they vote, as an elder told me. 
Said he: “You see, we give the ticket, with 
the name of the person we wish to vote for, 
upon it, to the judge of the election, and he 
numbers it, and then the clerk writes down 
our name and the number of our vote. So 
we can tell at any time how any brother or 
sister votes.” 

This correspondent adds: “The gentle- 
men of Utah don’t go around buying votes 
with whiskey, as they do in the States.” 
Assuredly not, and for a good, economical 
reason, They know that ‘‘counsel from the 
priesthood” is cheaper than whiskey, and 
just as effectual; so the money is kept to 
use where people are not bought quite so 
cheaply. I have conversed with elders from 
Utah, during the last ten years, and know 
that they understand the value of money 
for such purposes, and where and how to 
use it. But this correspondent does not un- 
derstand what Mrs. Livermore means by say- 
ing that ‘‘the women of Utah do not want 
to change”; she asks if Mrs. Livermore 
means our husbands, and replies, ‘‘No, in- 
deed; we are not ‘free lovers’; we believe 
in chastity.” Iwill try this lady by the 
book of Mormon, which should be good au- 
thority for Latter Day Saints, for if that 
book is not true, then ‘‘Mormonism” isa de- 
lusion. We are told on page 118, ‘‘That ye 
seek to excuse yourselves in committing 
whoredoms, because of that written con- 
cerning them of old. Truly, David and Sol- 
omon had many wives and concubines, 
which thing was an abomination before me, 
saith the Lord... . Wherefore, hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord: There shall not 
any man among you have, save it be one 
wife, and concubines he shall have none; 
for I, the Lord, delightin the chastity of wo- 
men.” 

It is very evident that the Lord and this 
woman differ as to what constitutes chasti- 
ty. If the Mormon women do not want to 
change their husbands, it seems very incon- 
sistent for them to do so muchof it. I knew 
of more divorces while I was in Utah than I 
have known all my lifetime here in Penn- 
sylvania, and the lightness with which the 
marriage tie was broken was shocking. 
Even their own elders admit it, and one told 
me, last winter, that they knew it was 
wrong, but what could they do? The Pres- 
ident (Brigham Young) says they had bet- 
ter stay as they are, and that divorces are 
no good. Yet, will it be believed that this 
very old saint has himself married five di- 
vorced women? He has forgotten that the 
Gospel of Christ forbids the marriage of a 
divorced woman, and, if she marries again, 
says she shall be called an adulteress. See 
Rom 7: 3; Luke 16: 18. 

This correspondent says that the women 
vote as they please. That depends on what 
they please. It is possible, but not proba- 
ble, that men who themselves ruthlessly 
sever the tenderest and holiest tie of nature, 
concede political freedom to women. These 
men desert their wives and little ones, and 
leave them in want and misery, at the bid- 
ding of a priesthood which is as false as 
hell, and as cruel as the grave. By experi- 
ence I know the priesthood to be so, having 
in my possession letters written to my hus- 
band, such that, to call their authors fiend- 
ish. would be to slander the Devil. The 
assertion of A. Milton Musser “‘that they 
would not listen to me long in Utah, but 
would soon shut my mouth,” is good evi- 
dence that women do not vote and do as 
they please in Utah. 

This lady says ‘‘she has never seen a bro- 








ken-hearted woman in Utah.” The lives of 
the women of Utah are not so sealed a book 
as she would have us believe. Their posi- 
tion and apparent inconsistencies are very 
easily understood, and I fear that, unless 
they repent, the Scriptures will remain a 
“sealed book” to their vision. 
A Tree Latter Day Sart. 
Seranton, Pa. 
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HOW IT LOOKS IN MARYLAND. — LESSONS 
OF THE STRIKE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—For three weeks the 
nation has been living in the midst of an 
excitement and dismay that has vividly re- 
called the days of 1861, when the guns of 
Carolina were battering the walls of Sum- 
ter; for three weeks many of the great cen- 
tres of population have been disturbed by 
howling mobs or only kept in order by the 
presence of the military. The railroads 
have been standing idle, freight perishing 
on the track, while great cities have been 
compelled to face even the want of bread, 
because the trains were not allowed to run. 
In Pittsburg the wildest excesses of the Par- 
isian Commune of 1871 have been exceeded. 
Even to-day, though the worst seems over, 
every man who mounts a freight train on 
some of our roads, knows that the assassin 
is lurking in some thicket for his life. 
While the volcano seems for the time sup- 
pressed, we have no means of knowing at 
what hour an eruption may begin that may 
shake our socia! order to pieces. 

Believing in the supremacy of law, and 
thinking that we are reaching the time when 
the law of force will give way to the law of 
reason, we cannot deny that such facts are 
calculated to give the idea of the supremacy 
of reason a severe shock. As yet, our only 
safety is the law of force; the hour 


“When the war-drums throb no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled,”’ 


seems pushed still further into the dim fu- 
ture. For one, at least, when reading the 
dispatches from Pittsburg, and thinking of 
the scenes that Dickens so vividly portrays 
in London, in 1780, I could not help asking, 
What has a century gained? Is our civili- 
zation moving in a circle? Have we, in 
spite of all the light and progress of our 
century, traveled back again to the stand- 
point of 1780? 

One of the lessons of the hour seems to 
me to be that the reliance of the nation is 
in a well-drilled, standing army. The dem- 
agogues who tried to cut the army down to 
a skeleton, and refused to appropriate a dol- 
lar for its needs, the President who deemed 
it better that it should serve without pay 
than that Congress should meet to criticise 
his ‘‘policy,” have alike been awakened to 
the fact that the Army is the only reliable 
support of social order. 

“State rights” have received a severe 
blow, one that, let us hope, will hurry on 
the much-to-be-desired end, when the States 
shall cease to exist, except for local purpos- 
es, and every citizen will look at once toa 
central national power. For eight years 
Grant has been mercilessly attacked, be- 
cause he tried to use the army to protect life 
in the South; yet, as soon as a handfull of 
men seized the railroad at Martinsburg, we 
have the spectacle of a Governor whose 
chief claim to his place is that he served 
faithfully under Lee, calling for the help of 
the very army that he and his friends had 
tried so hard to destroy. 

In Maryland the spectacle has been exhib- 
ited of ade facto Governor calling for na- 
tional aid to suppress the very mob whose 
pistols, and bludgeons, and stuffed ballot- 
boxes gave him his claim to the place he 
holds. The same men who made the elec- 
tion of 1875 a farce, who, aided by the 
police, turned the city of Baltimore into a 
pandemonium, were the men who followed 
the Sixth Regiment with brick-bats and pav- 
ing-stones along Baltimore Street, and hung 
like wild beasts for days around Camden 
Station. These men, but for the presence 
of the United States troops, were ready to 
have enacted the same scenes in Baltimore 
that were taking place in Pittsburg. Men, 
many of whom never did a day’s honest 
work in their lives, have disgraced the hon- 
est working-men of the city. 

In all our great cities, this low, vicious 
class are the practical rulers, and when, in 
cases like the present, the tiger is aroused, 
nothing but the sternest measures can pre- 
vent them from tearing down the very gov- 
ernments they have placed in power. 

The railroad companies may be in the 
wrong, but the Commune idea that the rail- 
road employés, and not the officials, shall 
dictate the terms upon which the trains shall 
run, can never be accepted in a land of law. 
When a hundred thousand of our popula- 
tion have taken two billions of property out 
of its owners hands, it is a poor time to in- 
dulge in any sentimentalism about the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. 

What is the remedy? I can see but one, 
and that must be a slowone. Greater intel- 
ligence among the working-classes. Wo- 
man Suffrage might help. Women never 
strike, but in this instance, at least, many 
women were in full sympathy with the mob. 
It was rather a disagreeable revelation to 
me, in the height of the excitement, to hear 
an intelligent woman, a church-member, 
professing the Inskip doctrine of holiness, 
declaring her anxiety to see the mob destroy 





the great railway bridge over the Susque- 
hanna at Havre de Grace. 

A Suffrage based on the ability to read 
and write, irrespective of sex, is a popular 
idea in some circles, and I say amen! But 
what shall we do with those who can read, 
but wont? Orif they do, read only the 
lowest, most demoralizing class of publica- 
tions? They never think; their position 
upon social or political questions is decided 
wholly by their prejudices, or by the influ- 
ences of the men who keep the saloons to 
which they resort. The man or woman 
who can neutralize the power for evil of the 
masses that can read, but will not, would do 
much toward ending the fight between cap- 
ital and labor. 

The need of the hour is one strong cen- 
tral government for the nation, more intelli- 
gence among the lower classes, equal laws 
for men and women, and total prohibition 
of the liquor traffic in any form. 


Joun A. CALHOUN. 
Aberdeen, Harford Uo., Md. 


THE CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


A Chester Co., Pa., correspondent writes: 

“I noticed that a late number of the Jour- 
NAL referred to the name of Jacob Emery as 
a perscn having in his possession a receipt 
for the cure of hydrophobia. Jacob Emery 
was a neighbor of ours. He lived between 
us and Chester Springs, which is only two 
miles distant. ‘The receipt descended from 
father to son, and is now in the possession 
of Jacob Emery, Jr. of Phoenixville, a shoe- 
dealer, who rejoices in the title of Doctor, 
on account of this receipt. It is altogether 
true that the Emerys have, for generations, 
been believed to possess a receipt for curing 
hydrophobia, and that they have been 
sought for, far and near, on this account. 
Mrs. Swisshelm is mistaken, though, in sup- 
posing that the intelligence of Chester Coun- 
ty is responsible for that belief. A more 
superstitious region than that inhabited by 
uneducated Germans, (of whom Mr. Emery 
is one) it would be hard to find. If the re- 
ceipt is elecampane and milk, as very likely 
it is, I would drink elecampane and milk 
till somebody gave me something better; 
but the medical knowledge of the Emery 
family, in all their generations, could cer- 
tainly have been nothing to rely upon. 
That fact, however, has nothing to do with 
the effect of elecampane and milk, which, 
for aught I know to the contrary, may be 
an effective remedy—only I would like to 
see it tried by persons who really know 
what hydrophobia is, and who are compe- 
tent to judge of its curative effects. It can 
be safe to rely upon it only after it has been 
thoroughly tested by persons with sufficient 
medical knowledge.” 


NOTHING LESS THAN THE BALLOT. 


If men were to legislate as justly for wo- 
men as for men, I should not be satisfied. 
Nothing less than the ballot can be justice 
to her. Without it she is a political infe- 
rior; she belongs to the excluded classes, 
which are marked by incompetency or 
crime. 

The Pheenicians spared no cost in adorn- 
ing their women with all the elegance of the 
times, but they appear to have stamped upon 
them one mark of inferiority and subor- 
dination; they did not allow them to wear 
the Tyrian purple, so famous in those times, 
That was the badge of distinction solely ap- 
propriated to men then, as the ballot is 
now. Pix-CLive. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Licut ON THE Dark River. By Margaret 
Woods Lawrence. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Corner of Franklin & Hawley Sts., Boston. 
The work recently republished under this 

title, is the biography of a woman of beau- 
tiful life and heroic death, the first wife of 
the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, so well-known to 
the American public as the director of Rob- 
ert’s College, Constantinople. Mrs. Hamlin 
seems to have belonged pre-eminently to the 
band of lovely spirits, seen few and far be- 
tween, whom Gethe would have denomi- 
nated Schwene Scelen. Her portrait, prefixed 
to the book, as well as the excellent delinea- 
tions given of her exquisite character, shows 
her to have possessed that gentleness and 
humility, which, like the dew on the rose- 
bud, is one of the chief beauties of a noble 
character. 

The record of Mrs. Hamlin’s varied ex- 
periences while in the East is interestingly 
given, and the scenery of that romantic 
region, whence tyranny and misrule have 
never been able to banish the brilliant beau- 
ties of surrounding nature, graphically de- 
lineated. 

Of all the thrilling scenes depicted in this 
faithful biography, perhaps none will be so 
long remembered by its readers as that most 
touching episode of the baptism of the lit- 
tle child by the mother’s deathbed, in the 
time-honored isle of Rhodes. There, where 
the old knights, warrior saints, grim and 
glorious, fought the good fight or kept the 
steadfast vigil, were gathered the dying 
mother, the afflicted father and their little 
daughters. There was nothing externally 
imposing in this scene, but to the eye of 
faith, invisible spectators were there—an in- 
numerable cloud of witnesses, to behold that 
mother’s last offering... . . The meaning 
of the sacred ceremony being explained to 

















the two elder children, they solemnly pledge 
themselves to perform to their little sister 
the duties of a mother, so far as their child- 
hood and inexperience will allow. The 
Holy Scriptures are read, the blessing of 
God is implored, and then, at the mother’s 
request, the infant for the last time is laid 
in her arms. 


“Child of tears, baptized in sorrow! 
Shrouded by a dark to-morrow; 
Never more wert thon to rest, 
On thy mother’s loving breast.” 
J. M. A. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Home School in Newbu rt. — 
Jane Andrews will receive into her wane Sched 
or two girls not over fifteen years of age. School 
med commences Sept. 5. Address, Newburyport 

ass. . 











The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
ao, = at - — nes Dew that of Eastern 
nstitutions. pply fora catalogue to John Base. 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. ae 


New England Women’s Club.—Mem 
desiring to bave access to the parlors at No. 4 Pon 
Street, during the summer months, can obtain pass 
keys by applying at the rooms on Mondays, between 
the hours of ten a. M. and two P. M., and at the office 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL any day before noon. 

On behalf of the Business Committee 
pm Mrs. J. W. Wacorr. 


Situation Wanted,—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing a situation in an office. Have a thorough classi- 
caland English education. Graduated two years ago, 
Have taught sixteen terms in high schools and in the 
lower les, both at the East and at the West, and 
have worked two oe as a compositor in good of- 
fices. Have also some experience in proof-read. 
ing. I would now like a situation to assist in proof 
reading, as copyist, or, in fact, to do anyth ng in 
which there is achance for promotion. ‘Can give 
good references if desired. Enquire at this office, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, Pp. m. 




















Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M.D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 


mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Os & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


POs eee Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
mn St. 


Dress Re — . L. Lang, Hamil- 
ton Place Boden) Mire % 1 ane oe 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
pemoal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
; Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
‘ Restaurant.—Ruseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
le St. 











Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, S* 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 

oom 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 218 
St., Philadelphia. 


—_ 


BUSINESS - NOTICES. 











REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 

Formeriy Resident Physician of the New England 

Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenes, 

Boston, has ReMoveED her residence and office to t 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 

6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


— 


Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the "4 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to at 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures te ; 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. Mm. 176m 

A perfect fit guaranteed. a 











il- 
Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from P 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to _ 
pe yy 
complet whic e ust: 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For catalogue, giving fall particulars as to course? 
of study, &c., address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 





Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 25 
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